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PEEFACE 

In  the  following  essay — for  which  a  Certificate  of 
Research  has  been  granted  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge — I  have  attempted  to  give  a  short  review 
of  the  various  translations  of  Schiller's  dramas  and 
poems,  to  show  how  they  were  regarded  at  the  time 
of  their  appearance,  and,  lastly,  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  their  influence  on  the  master  minds  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this  purpose  L 
have  looked  through  all  the  translations  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Cambridge  University  Library  and  the 
British  Museum ;  two  or  three  I  have  not  seen,  as  they 
have  been  lost  or  mislaid.  I  have  gone  through  the 
most  important  monthlies  from  1792 — a  somewhat 
tedious  task,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  magazines  of  this  kind  were  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary state.  The  reviews  were  mostly  written  by 
mere  hacks  who  had,  as  a  rule,  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  book  which  they  proposed  to  criticise. 

To  investigate  the  influence  of  Schiller  on  nineteenth 
century  style  and  thought  in  England  is  a  task  which, 
unfortunately,  I  have  not  had  time  to  treat  with  the 
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fullness  it  deserves.  I  have,  however,  tried  to  show 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  English  writers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century  who  was  not  acquainted, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  with  some  of  his  dramas.  The 
only  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction  are 
contained  in  the  dissertations  of  Zeiger  and  Margraf. 
Some  account  of  the  literary  history  of  Coleridge's 
Wallenstein  translation  has  been  given  by  A.  Brandl 
in  his  "Coleridge  und  die  Englische  Romantik,"  and 
by  P.  Machule  in  "  Englische  Studien  "  (31  Band,  p.  182). 
The  account  given  in  this  essay  has  been  worked  out 
independently  of  both.  I  have  been  tempted  to  go 
into  details  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  translation  and 
the  importance  of  the  translation  itself.  With  regard 
to  the  poems,  I  have  selected  three  ;  I  consider  these 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  they  give  a  good  idea 
of  Schiller's  style  as  shown  in  different  kinds  of 
poetic  composition. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  my  former  Director  of  Studies,  Dr  Breul,  who  gave 
me  every  possible  help  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress, 
and  who  has  with  the  greatest  kindness  read  through 
all  the  proofs.  I  am  also  especially  indebted  to  my 
colleague,  Mr  Percy  G.  Thomas,  M.A.,  for  reading 
through  the  proofs,  and  for  the  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions which  he  offered. 

T.  REA. 

University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor,  21st  March  1906. 
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SCHILLER'S   DRAMAS   AND 
POEMS  IN  ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTORY 

Before  entering  on  our  study  of  "  Schiller  in  England," 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
attitude  of  the  English  world  of  letters  towards 
Germany  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  early 
works. 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Addison,  alludes  to 
the  ignorance  of  German  literature  which  prevailed 
in  the  elegant  society  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
"Very  few,"  he  says,  "we  suspect,  of  the  accom- 
plished men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  used  to 
dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or  at 
Streatham  with  Mrs  Thrale,  had  the  slightest  notion 
that  Wieland  was  one  of  the  first  wits  and  poets,  and 
Lessing,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in  Europe." 
German  was  learnt  only  by  a  few,  and  that  few 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  merchants  and  military 
men,  whose  profession  necessitated  some  acquaintance 
with  the  language.  The  only  foreign  language  known 
to  the  educated  classes  was  French;  German  was 
considered  a  barbarous  tongue,  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  model  of  English  eighteenth-century  writers  was 
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the  French  classical  school.  Pope  wrote  in  the  manner 
of  Boileau;  the  drama  was  formed  after  the  pattern 
of  the  great  French  dramatists,  and  it  was  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  when  Classicism  began  to  pass 
away  and  the  first  dawn  of  Romanticism  to  appear, 
that  German  literature  was  able  to  rouse  attention. 

Unfortunately  the  state  of  German  literature  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  of  a  kind 
to  command  admiration,  and  many  years  were  required 
to  dispel  the  prejudices  that  were  at  first  raised  against 
it.  One  reason  why  Germany  had  had  so  little  influence 
on  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was  that  it  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  importance.  The 
state  of  the  country  was  chaotic  ;  there  was  no  common 
metropolis,  no  national  Parliament,  no  national  theatre. 
The  achievements  of  Frederic  the  Great  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  things.  Under  his  rule  Prussia 
first  took  up  her  place  among  the  great  European 
states,  and  from  that  time  the  influence  of  Germany 
and  of  German  literature  began  slowly  but  surely  to 
make  itself  felt  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 

It  was  about  the  year  1796  that  the  German  drama 
first  began  to  excite  attention  in  England.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  stage 
had,  as  Professor  Herford  says,1  "ceased  to  be  a 
branch  of  literature."  It  is  true  the  masterpieces  of 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  were  still  in  vogue,  but 
those  who  attempted  to  imitate  them  seemed  to 
make  it  their  chief  object  to  turn  English  prose  into 
a  medium  for  bombast  and  slang.  To  quote  again 
Professor  Herford :  "  mannerism  and  mimicry,  tawdry 
sentiment  and  puns,  became  systematic  and  habitual." 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  German  drama  made 
its  appearance  in  this  country,  and  for  about  three 

1  Herford,  The  Age  of  Wordsworth,  p.  135. 
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years  absorbed  universal  attention.  The  favourite 
author  was  Kotzebue,1  who  was  translated  even  by 
such  well-known  writers  as  Mrs  Inchbald,  M.  G. 
Lewis,  and  Sheridan.  From  1796  till  1801  not  less 
than  twenty  of  his  pieces  were  rendered  into  English. 
The  climax  was  reached  in  1799  when  Sheridan 
adapted  Die  Spanier  in  Peru  under  the  title  of 
Pizzaro,  and  such  was  its  popularity  that  in  less 
than  a  year  it  had  gone  through  twenty  editions. 
There  was  in  consequence  a  great  demand  for  all 
succeeding  German  dramas,  and  every  new  piece  was 
immediately  translated  or  adapted.  But  in  a  short 
time  a  reaction  followed,  the  main  cause  of  which 
was  the  state  of  political  opinion  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  At  this  time  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  England  was  more  than 
once  threatened  with  invasion.  The  whole  British 
nation  seemed  to  have  embraced  Conservatism,  and 
so  a  very  strong  feeling  prevailed  against  anything 
that  tended  to  favour  political  or  religious  inno- 
vations. This  state  of  feeling  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  reception  of 
German  writings.  German  classical  literature,  indeed, 
arose  at  a  time  when  all  departments  were  more  or 
less  affected  by  revolutionary  principles,  and  as  it  was 
on  translations  of  the  most  lax  writings  that  English 
public  opinion  was  based  the  conclusion  drawn  was 
that  all  German  writings  must  be  anarchical  or 
immoral.  In  an  article  on  the  Be  VAllemagne  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  1814  says :  "  So  widely,  indeed,  was  the  land  over- 
spread with  this  pestiferous  deluge  [meaning  German 
writings]   that  many   of   the   most  wholesome   herbs 

1  See  W.  Sellier,  Kotzebue  in  England  (Leipzig  1901). 
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and  the  fairest  indigenous  flowers  received  a  taint  in 
its  progress;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  instance  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  both  in  England  and 
Germany  whose  early  productions  were  impressed 
with  feelings  which  they  have  long  since  unlearned, 
with  hopes  which  they  soon  found  it  but  too  necessary 
to  abandon.  Of  these,  not  only  the  unpopular 
politics,  but  the  harmless  or  admissible  peculiarities, 
are  regarded  with  unjust,  though  not  unnatural,  sus- 
picion; since  the  defenders  of  existing  institutions, 
while  every  wind  brought  to  their  ears  the  extending 
death-howl  of  anarchy  and  atheism,  while  they  passed 
their  days  on  the  watch-tower,  and  slept  with  the 
sword  girded  and  the  helmet  on  the  head,  were  ready 
to  suspect  in  every  novelty  a  secret  as  dangerous  as 
the  Trojan  horse,  and  to  treat  even  their  own  friends 
as  enemies  if  they  appeared  in  the  armour  of  the 
Greeks." 

Of  all  the  attacks  made  on  German  literature  at  that 
time,  perhaps  the  most  acrimonious  appeared  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin  Review  of  1799.  The  writer  bewails  the 
glaring  depravity  of  taste  which  is  displayed  in  the 
eagerness  for  foreign  productions,  the  importation  of 
which,  he  says,  should  be  guarded  against  with  the  same 
caution  as  is  observed  in  regard  to  vessels  coming  from 
countries  infected  with  the  plague.  The  ravages  so 
caused  are  likely  to  be  far  more  fatal,  and  those  princes, 
who  through  want  of  fortitude  neglect  to  crush  it,  will 
be  worthy  of  the  malediction  of  future  times.  In  the 
same  magazine  of  1800  we  have  another  article,  if 
possible  even  more  virulent.  In  deploring  the  worth- 
lessness  of  current  English  plays  the  writer  says  that 
they  have  been  succeeded  by  a  deluge  of  German  errors, 
German  inconsistencies,  German  politics  and  German 
blasphemies.     The  amount   of  evil  done   by  them  is 
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incalculable,  and  the  applause  with  which  most  of 
them  have  been  received  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  our 
depravity  in  taste,  sense  and  virtue.  He  then  adds: 
"  That  the  immortal  bard  of  Britain  should  give  place 
on  our  theatre  to  the  mad  effusions  of  such  distempered 
heads  as  Kotzebue,  Schiller,  etc.,  is  a  most  mortifying 
reflection  to  every  Briton  capable  of  appreciating  the 
merits  of  literary  productions." 

The  general  character  of  the  German  romances  intro- 
duced into  England  was  ^calculated  to  bring  contempt 
not  only  on  this  particular  department  but  on  the  whole 
literature.  To  such  an  extent  were  the  so-called  horror- 
romances  imitated  in  England  that  all  works  of  this 
class  were  said  to  be  of  the  "German  School."  The 
very  word  "  German  "  seemed  to  be  synonymous  with 
"  horror  "  and  "  mystery."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking 
of  the  title  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  book,  says 
in  the  introductory  chapter  to  Waverley:  "Again 
had  my  title  borne  ■  Waverley :  a  Romance  from 
the  German,'  what  head  so  obtuse  as  not  to  image 
forth  a  profligate  abbot,  an  oppressive  duke,  a  secret 
and  mysterious  association  of  Rosicrucians  and 
Illuminati,  with  all  their  properties  of  black  cowls, 
caverns,  daggers,  electrical  machines,  trap-doors,  and 
dark  lanterns." 

A  very  large  part  of  the  disgust  which  the  German 
romance  provoked  in  men  of  literary  taste  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  works  selected 
for  translation  and  to  the  wretched  quality  of  the 
translations  themselves.  The  dross  was  carefully 
picked  out  and  all  that  was  valuable  rejected.  To 
quote  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1814:  "With  few 
exceptions,  and  these  not  very  considerable,  the 
stock  of  German  literature  for  the  consumption  of 
London  has  been  furnished  by  the  vilest  hacks  of  Grub 
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Street  or  the  idlest  of  our  dilettante  poets,  to  the  horror 
of  nurseries,  the  corruption  of  boarding-schools,  and 
the  lamentable  disparagement  of  the  King's  English." 
Considering  this  and  the  very  few  translations  of  respect- 
able German  works,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  opinion 
in  this  country  was  that  profligate  plays,  and  novels 
inculcating  suicide  or  immorality,  constituted  the  most 
valuable  part  of  German  literature. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  reception 
which  was  accorded  to  Schiller's  first  work,  The 
Robbers. 


CHAPTEE  I 

THE  ROBBERS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  first  critical  review  of  The  Rollers  which  appeared 
in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous  paper, 
entitled,  "Account  of  the  German  Theatre,"  read  by 
Henry  Mackenzie  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  on  21st  April  1788.1 

As  no  English  translation  had  as  yet  appeared,  and 
as  Mackenzie  was  not  himself  a  master  of  German,  his 
criticism  is  based  on  the  French  translation  of  Eriedel 
and  De  Bonnville :  "  Theatre  allemand :  A  collection 
of  the  most  approved  theatrical  performances  of 
Germany."  Mackenzie  mentions  another  rival  trans- 
lation of  the  same  kind,  though  not  as  well  known, 
by  MM.  Junker  and  Liebauld.  He  himself  seems  to 
have  used  Friedel's  rendering,  but  pronounces  both 
to  be  executed,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  with 
fidelity  and  ability — an  opinion  he  was  hardly  justified 
in  giving.  "  The  most  remarkable,"  he  says,  "  and  the 
most  strongly  impressive  of  all  the  pieces  contained 
in  these  volumes  is  the  Voleurs,  a  tragedy  by  Mr 
Schiller,  a  young  man,  who  at  the  time  of  writing, 
was  only  twenty-three.     Bred  in  the  jficole  Militaire  of 

1  Printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (Edinburgh  1790). 
Reprinted  in  the  Sentimental  and  Masonic  Magazine  (Dublin,  December 
1792).  This  reprint,  which  contained  no  name,  was  published  in 
German  American  Annals  (June  1903)  under  the  title,  "An  English 
Criticism  of  Schiller's  Robbers." 
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Wiirtemberg,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  informing  his 
mind  by  letters,  or  of  knowing  mankind  by  observa- 
tion.  But  amidst  the  cloistered  ignorance  incident  to 
his  situation,  his  genius,  by  its  own  native  warmth  and 
vigour,  produced  this  wonderful  drama,  which  shows, 
indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  a  certain  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  as  well  as  a  total  ! 
disregard  of  dramatic  regularity,  but  in  which  the 
author,  fortunate,  if  we  dare  say  so,  in  these  defects, 
has  drawn  from  the  sources  of  an  ardent  and  creative 
imagination,  characters  and  situations  of  the  most 
interesting  and  impressive  kind,  and  has  endowed 
these  characters  with  a  language  in  the  highest  degree 
eloquent,  impassioned  and  sublime."  Here  he  gives 
a  short  analysis  of  the  plot.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  considers  this  "one  of  the  most  uncommon 
productions  of  untutored  genius  that  modern  times 
can  boast."  Notwithstanding  its  manifest  defects  both 
in  plan  and  conduct,  its  power  over  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  must  be  acknowledged.  Its  effect  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  especially  on  young  minds  "  whose 
imaginations  are  readily  influenced  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  gigantic  enterprise  and  desperate  valour,  whose 
sensibility  is  easily  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  a 
great  and  unhappy  mind,  and  who  feel  a  sort  of 
dignity  and  pride  in  leaving  the  beaten  road  of 
worldly  prudence,  though  the  path  by  which  they 
leave  it  may  sometimes  deviate  from  moral  rectitude." 
The  words  with  which  he  closes  seem  almost  prophetic. 
"If,"  he  says,  "his  genius  can  accommodate  itself  to 
better  subjects  and  to  a  more  regular  conduct  of  the 
drama,  no  modern  poet  seems  to  possess  powers  so 
capable  of  bending  the  mind  before  him,  of  rousing 
its  feelings  by  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments,  or  of 
thrilling  them  with  the  terrors  of  his  imagination." 
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Here  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  a  very  important 
point,  viz.,  that  Friedel's  version  was  based,  not  on 
the  original  printed  edition  of  1781,  but  on  the  copy 
prepared  for  the  Mannheim  stage.  This  stage  version 
differs,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  considerably 
from  the  first  printed  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  Die  Bomber  is,  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  that  of  1781,  which  was  printed  at  Schiller's 
own  expense.1  Naturally,  from  the  first,  it  was  Schiller's 
wish  that  the  piece  should  be  produced  on  the  stage, 
and  in  August  1781  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  the  bookseller  Schwan  of  Mannheim  on  this  very 
subject.  Schwan  was  highly  delighted  with  the  tragedy, 
and  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  Herr  von 
Dalberg,  the  director  of  the  Mannheim  theatre.  Dal- 
berg  then  wrote  to  Schiller,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  17th 
August,  the  latter  informed  him  that  he  hoped  to  have 
the  piece,  recast  for  the  stage,  ready  in  fourteen  days. 
On  the  6th  October  he  sent  this  copy  to  Dalberg,  and 
at  the  same  time  told  him  that  it  had  cost  him  more 
exertion  of  mind  than  would  the  creation  of  a  new 
piece.  The  stage  edition  appeared  in  January  17fl2, 
the  performance  having  been  delayed  by  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  Schiller  and  Dalberg  as  to  the 
epoch  in  which  the  action  should  be  placed.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  between  the  stage  edition 
and  the  printed  edition  are,  that  in  the  former  the 
scenes  are  shortened  and  the  songs  omitted.  The  scene 
where  Franz  becomes  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  pact 
he  had  concluded  with  Hermann  is  an  addition,2  as  is 
also  Franz's  monologue.3  The  catastrophe  is  completely 
changed.    Franz  is  taken  prisoner  and  brought  before 

1  Die  Rauber.     Era  Schauspiel,  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig  1781. 

2  Stage  ed.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  viii. 
s  Ibid.  Sc.  ix. 
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the  band;  the  old  man,  who  is  ready  to  forgive,  is 
led  away,  and  then  Karl  asks  his  followers  to  pass 
sentence  on  his  brother's  crimes.  They  consult  for 
some  time  as  to  an  adequate  punishment,  and  finally 
determine  to  throw  him  into  the  dungeon  into  which 
his  father  had  been  cast.  Karl's  famous  speech : 
"  0  uber  mich  Narren,  der  ich  wahnte,  die  Welt  durch 
Greuel  zu  verschonern,"  etc.,  is  omitted.  With  regard 
to  these  changes  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  part 
of  the  criticism  of  Weltrich.1  The  piece  is,  he  says, 
"  abgeschwacht  ins  Sentimentale,  Piattmoralische  und 
Unwahre,  verdorben  ist  der  Ausgang  des  Dramas." 
Speaking  of  the  fate  of  Franz  in  the  stage  edition, 
he  says  :  "  Das  ist  mehr  Justiz,  aber  die  Katastrophe 
der  ersten  Fassung  ist  grossartiger  und  packender." 
Accordingly  we  see  that  Mackenzie's  appreciation  is 
all  the  more  remarkable,  considering  that  it  was  based 
on  what  might  be  called  a  mutilated  copy  of  the 
original.  This  essay  really  introduced  the  drama  of 
the  "Sturm  und  Drang"  period  into  England,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  essay  on 
"  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad," 2  and  did  not  fail 
to  exercise  a  very  wide  influence.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  1790,  and  by  its  wide 
circulation  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  English 
translation,  which  was  published  in  1792.  This 
version,  which  appeared  exactly  eleven  years  after 
The  Bobbers  had  first  seen  the  light,  is  by  A.  F. 
Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who  some  years  after 
made  himself  well  known  by  his  works  on  history. 
In  the  introduction  the  translator  gives  a  short  account 
of  Schiller's  education  at  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg's 

1  Richard  Weltrich,   F.   Schiller  —  Geschichte  seines   Lebens  und 
Charahteristik  seiner   WerTce,  vol.  i.  :  Stuttgart  1899,  p.  361. 

2  Cf.  Aloys  Brandl,  Goethe-Jahrbuch  iii.  (1882),  p.  39. 
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military  school,  of  his  escape  from  thence,  and  of  his 
settlement  in  Mannheim.  He  also  mentions  Schiller's 
other  early  tragedies,  Fiesco  and  Kdbale  tend  Ziehe,  of 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  English  rendering.  The 
critical  review  of  the  tragedy  given  in  the  introduction, 
although  superficial,  shows  that  the  translator  had 
carefully  studied  the  piece,  and  had  no  mean  opinion 
of  its  value.  "  To  those,"  he  says,  "  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  compositions  of  the  French  stage,  and  those 
accommodated  to  the  same  rules,  this  will  be  considered 
a  very  faulty  composition.  But  then  those  endowed 
with  a  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  will 
find  in  this  drama  passages  of  superior  excellence,  and 
powerful  situations.  .  .  .  The  language  is  bold  and 
energetic,  highly  impassioned  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
that  sublimity  of  sentiment  it  is  intended  to  convey . 
The  text  used  by  Tytler  is  that  of  the  stage  edition, 
not  that  of  the  edition  of  1781.  The  translation  is 
not  a  work  of  very  high  merit.  The  style  is  careless, 
and  very  frequently  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
misunderstood.  An  account  is  given  of  this  version 
in  the  Monthly  Review  of  1792,1  but  the  writer  does 
little  more  than  give  extracts  from  the  introduction, 
followed  by  a  few  scenes.  His  only  attempt  at  review- 
ing the  piece  is  contained  in  a  few  words  at  the  end, 
where  he  says  that  while  we  can  appreciate  the  tender 
scenes,  yet  the  scenes  of  horror  are  too  terrible,  and 
calculated  rather  to  make  us  shudder  with  dread  than 
to  inspire  us  with  awe.  That  this  translation  must 
have  been  widely  read  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a  second  edition,  corrected  and  improved,  appeared 
in  1795,  a  third  shortly  after,2  and  a  fourth  in  1800. 

Another  version  of  the  stage  edition  was  published 
in  1799  with  the  title, "  The  Eobbers :  A  Tragedy  in  Five 

1  Vol.  ix.  p.  266.  2  This  edition  is  not  procurable, 
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Acts.  Translated  and  altered  from  the  German,  as  it 
was  performed  at  Brandenburgh  House  Theater  1798. 
With  a  Preface,  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  written  by 
Her  Serene  Highness  the  Margravine  of  Anspach." 
In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  the  play  has  been 
published  "in  order  that  any  persons  who  may  have 
read  the  exact  translation  of  it  from  the  German, 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ungenerous  and  false 
aspersions  of  newspaper  writers,  who  have  by  various 
paragraphs  insinuated  that  it  was  played  with  all  the 
Jacobinical  Speeches  that  abound  in  the  original." 
This  version  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

A  translation  by  W.  Render,  teacher  of  German 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  appeared  in  1799, 
and  another  by  Benjamin  Thompson  in  his  "  German 
Theatre,"  1800-1.  Both  are  based  on  the  stage  edition, 
and  are  quite  worthless.  The  best  translation  we 
possess  of  The  Bobbers  is  Bohn's  (London  1849,  and 
in  subsequent  editions),  which  is  both  faithful  and 
scholarly  and  free  from  any  serious  errors. 

After  Mackenzie's  paper  the  first  review  of  any  im- 
portance is  that  of  Nathan  Drake  in  Literary  Hours 
(1798).1  Most  of  these  articles,  as  the  author  states  in 
a  footnote,  had  been  published  eight  years  before  in  a 
periodical.  This  paper  is  doubtless  The  Speculator,  which 
contained  criticisms  of  Friedel's  collection  of  German 
plays.2  These  articles,  however,  had  undergone  con- 
siderable additions  and  alterations.  The  writer  begins 
by  saying  that  nowhere  are  the  pangs  of  remorse  and 
despair,  as  contrasted  with  the  splendid  repose  of  the 
setting  sun,  more  admirably  shown  than  in  this  drama, 
which  does  honour  to  Germany  and  to  modern  genius. 

1  Literary  Howrs,  or  Sketches,  Critical  and  Narrative,  by  Nathan 
Drake,  M.D.,  London  1798. 
3  See  A.  Brandl,  Goethe- Jahrtmch  iii.  (1882),  p.  39. 
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Then  follow  a  translation  and  appreciation  of  the 
sunset  scene.  In  the  same  year  (1798)  appeared  the 
famous  satire  on  the  German  theatre  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin^  an  extreme  Tory  paper.  This  is  The  Rovers ; 
or,  The  Double  Arrangement,  characterised  by  Niebuhr  2 
as  the  most  infamous  lampoon  on  Germany  ever 
written.  The  author,  or  rather  authors,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  Hookham  Frere  and  Canning;  even 
Pitt  is  said  to  have  lent  a  hand  in  its  composition. 
The  title  was  evidently  suggested  by  Die  Bauber, 
but  its  object  was  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  not  so  much 
one  single  piece  as  the  entire  German  drama.  The 
writer,  an  imaginary  Mr  Higgins,  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  having  turned  his  thoughts  more  particularly 
to  the  German  stage,  he  has  composed,  "  in  imitation 
of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  that  country,  which  have 
already  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  in  this,  a  play, 
which,  if  it  has  a  proper  run,  will,  in  his  opinion,  do 
much  to  unhinge  the  present  notions  of  men  with 
regard  to  the  obligations  of  civil  society."  In  the 
prologue  he  mentions  the  dramas  which  were  then 
attracting  most  attention,  The  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Stella, 
The  Stranger. 

"  The  German  Schools — where  no  dull  maxims  bind 
The  bold  expansion  of  the  electric  mind, 
Fixed  to  no  period,  circled  by  no  space, 
He  Jeaps  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  place  ; 
Bound  the  dark  confines  of  the  Forest  raves, 
With  gentle  Robbers  stocks  his  gloomy  caves  ; "  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  footnote  he  refers  to  "  The  Bobbers  :  a  German 
Tragedy  in  which  Eobbery  is  put  in  so  fascinating  a 
light,  that  the  whole  of  a  German  University  went 
into   the  highway   in   consequence  of  it."     The   title 

1  The  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,  vol.  ii.,  1798. 

2  Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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seems  to  be  the  only  part  suggested  by  Schiller's  drama, 
for,  although  numerous  passages  occur  with  manifest 
allusion  to  Goethe's  Stella,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  for 
which  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  The  Bobbers.  The 
passage  where  the  waiter  says  that  the  Count  offered 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would  consent  to  poison 
Rogero,  may  be  a  very  faint  echo  of  the  scene  where 
Franz  urges  old  Daniel  to  take  away  the  life  of  Karl, 
and  the  storming  of  the  prison  with  which  The  Rovers 
closes  was  probably  suggested  by  the  last  scene  but 
one  of  The  Bobbers,  where  Karl's  followers  storm  his 
father's  castle. 

A  similar  parody,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  The 
Rovers,  appeared  in  a  Conservative  periodical  called 
The  Meteors  in  1799-1800.  This  is  entitled  The 
Benevolent  Cutthroat,  by  Klotzboggenhaggen  (translated 
by  Fabius  Pictor),  and,  like  the  other,  is  meant  to  hold 
the  German  drama  up  to  ridicule.  The  introduction 
and  first  few  scenes  appear  in  the  third  number  (1799), 
and  in  the  second  is  a  kind  of  prologue  entitled 
"Prologue  for  any  German  Play."  This  prologue  is 
not  ostensibly  connected  with  the  play,  but  is  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it.     Here  are  two  extracts : 

"  Despising  rigid  rules  the  German  Muse 
Prepares  whate'er  she  thinks  you'll  not  refuse  ; 
Is  there  a  dismal  act  appears  too  long  ? 
Its  close  is  sweetened  with  a  soothing  song,1 
And  in  the  mirthful  scenes  the  jokes  advance 
Progressively,  till  finished  with  a  dance. 
Nay  more,  when  horror  over  much  appals 
In  passions  midway  path  the  curtain  falls. 


What  character  by  sportive  nature  formed 

But  has  some  well- wrought  German  play  adorned  ! 

Robbers  of  gentle  manners  and  polite 

Teach  you  to  steal  and  prove  'tis  just  and  right,"  etc,  etc. 

Cf.  the  songs  of  Amalia  :  Die  Eauber,  Act  I.  Sc.  ii.  ;  Act  IV.  Sc.  iv. 
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The  parody  itself  is  a  series  of  wild,  outrageous 
exaggerations  and  absurdities,  and  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  The  Robbers. 

For  many  years  after,  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken 
of  The  Robbers,  or  indeed  of  any  German  play.  The 
enthusiasm  that  had  been  awakened  seemed  to  have 
run  its  course  and  an  absolute  indifference  to  have 
arisen.1  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  part 
of  this  indifference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  parody 
of  The  Rovers.  Herford  says  it  killed  the  German 
drama  in  England  for  many  years  after,2  and  the 
facts  show  that  this  was  largely,  the  case.  It  required 
such  a  person  as  Carlyle  to  raise  German  literature  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  this  country  than 
it  had  ever  hitherto  reached. 

The  first  review  of  any  importance  after  1800 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  1821,3  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  German  study  in  England — 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich.4  He  pronounces  the 
situations  to  be  violent,  harrowing  and  improbable, 
and  the  characters  unnatural.  "Courage  and  gener- 
osity are  combined  with  the  insanities  of  criminality, 
romantic  affection  with  versatility  of  object,  deliberate 
treachery  with  poignant  remorse."  The  review  is  very 
disappointing,  and  is  evidently  based  on  a  superficial 
study  of  the  tragedy.  Many  of  the  references  are 
inaccurate  :  for  instance,  when  he  refers  to  Karl  Moor's 
having  delivered  himself  up  to  a  poor  officer.  He  only 
knows   of  one  English  translation,  which,  he  under- 


1  See  Introd.  p.  2.  2  Herford,  Age  of  Wordsworth,  p.  138. 

1  Vol.  Hi.  p.  223. 

4  See  Quarterly  Review,  1843.  E.  Margraf,  Einfluss  der  deutschen 
Litteratur  auf  die  englische  (Leipzig  1901).  G.  Herzfeld,  Studien 
zur  englischen  Philologic  :  W.  Taylor  of  Norwich.     Halle  1897. 
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3tands,  has  been  executed  by  Henry  Mackenzie  o! 
Edinburgh !  This  article  was  reprinted  in  an  enlarged 
form  in  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry, 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  in  1828  and  the 
last  in  1830.  Notwithstanding  its  manifest  defects, 
this  work  is  highly  important  as  being  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  a  connected  history  of  German 
literature  in  English.  A  short  time  after  its  publica- 
tion it  was  very  severely  criticised  by  Carlyle  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review}  He  declares  it  to  be  more  full  of 
errors  than  any  book  it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  review 
— of  errors  in  doctrine,  false  judgment,  and  all  sorts 
of  philosophical  hallucination.  He  considers  Taylor's 
views  both  partial  and  inadequate,  and  sometimes 
quite  false  and  imaginary. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  critique  of 
The  Bobbers  is  that  given  by  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of 
Schiller.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Life  was 
written  in  the  form  of  monthly  contributions  to  the 
London  Magazine  during  1823,  and  was  published  in 
book  form  in  1825.  The  importance  of  this  work  in 
promoting  the  study  of  German  literature  in  England 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Carlyle  was  really  the 
first  English  critic  who  caught  the  spirit  of  the  German 
writers;  his  love  for  them  became  a  real  enthusiasm, 
and  he  never  wearied  in  trying  to  communicate  this 
enthusiasm  to  his  countrymen.  In  his  Life  of  Schiller 
he  devotes  several  pages  to  a  study  of  The  Bobbers, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  epoch-making,  not  only  in 
Schiller's  history,  but  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
"  A  rude  simplicity  combined  with  a  gloomy  and  over- 
powering force  are,"  he  says,  "  its  chief  characteristics. 

.  .  The  characters,  though  traced  in  gloomy  colours, 
are  outlines  more  than  pictures  :  the  few  features  we 

Vol.  liii.  (1831). 
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discover  in  them  are  drawn  with  elaborate  minuteness, 
but  the  rest  are  wanting.  Everything  indicates  the 
condition  of  a  keen  and  powerful  intellect,  which  had 
studied  men  in  books  only  ;  had,  by  self-examination  and 
the  perusal  of  history,  detected  and  strongly  seized 
some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  human  nature.  .  .  . 

"Schiller's  style  in  The  Robbers  is  partly  of  a  kind 
with  the  incidents  and  feelings  which  it  represents  : 
strong  and  astonishing,  and  sometimes  wildly  grand, 
but  likewise  inartificial,  coarse  and  grotesque." 

We  shall  pass  quickly  over  the  subsequent  reviews. 

Sharpens  London  Magazine 1  says  that,  glaring  as  the 
defects  of  The  Robbers  may  be,  its  power  is  unquestion- 
able. Hogg's  Instructor2  considers  that  no  other  play 
of  Schiller's  is  superior  to  it  in  overwhelming  interest 
and  passion.  The  London  Review3  notices  briefly  its 
influence  on  contemporary  English  literature.  "How 
many  a  literary  monstrosity  has  that  stormy  Karl 
Moor  to  answer  for!  His  spirit  walks  abroad  in  all 
shapes.  Now  he  is  Byron's  Corsair,  and  now  he  is 
Paul  Clifford.  .  .  .  Wherever  there  is  a  spirit  inclined 
to  lift  its  head  against  social  authority,  there  generally 
may  be  found  an  admirer  of  The  Robbers."  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine4,  makes  the  surprising  statement 
that  there  is  all  the  simplicity  of  innocence  in  Schiller's 
first  drama — "it  is  as  innocent  as  our  Eobin  Hood 
ballads.  The  best  proof  of  its  purity  and  innocence  is 
his  attempt  to  utter  the  most  terrible  blasphemies  he 
can  invent." 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  influence  which 
Schiller's  first  work  exercised  upon  some  of  the  great 
English  writers   of  the   first  half  of   the  nineteenth 

1  May  1846,  p.  17.  2  Vol.  vi.  (1856),  p.  35. 

3  Vol.  xiv.  (1860),  p.  109.  4  Vol.  cxiv.  (1873),  p.  183. 
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century.  The  interest  awakened  by  the  new  German 
literature  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
greatly  intensified  by  the  tremendous  social  and 
political  upheaval  which  was  then  taking  place  in 
France.  The  rising  poets  looked  upon  the  French 
Revolution  at  first  as  an  event  which  was  to  inaugurate 
a  golden  era  for  mankind,  and  no  one  hailed  it  with 
greater  delight  than  Wordsworth.  So  great  was  his 
ardour  that  during  his  sojourn  in  France  in  1792  he 
had  almost  determined  to  put  himself  forward  as  a 
leader  of  the  Girondist  party,  when  his  funds  were 
suddenly  stopped,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England.  His  lofty  hopes  were,  however,  soon  blighted 
by  the  events  which  ensued,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
disappointment  he  had  to  pass  through  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  trials  of  his  life.1  During  these  years  it 
was  natural  that  the  new  literature  of  Germany,  which 
was  so  deeply  impregnated  with  ideas  of  liberty,  should 
have  a  great  influence  on  him.  He  read  The  Bobbers 
probably  in  Tytler's  translation,  and  it  was  from  this 
source  that  he  derived  inspiration  for  his  first  tragedy  of 
The  Borderers,  which  was  written  in  the  years  1795-96. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  poet  more  lacking 
in  dramatic  power  than  Wordsworth ;  The  Borderers 
is  quite  worthless ;  as  Myers 1  says :  "  Only  a  few 
lines  show  promise  of  future  excellence."  No  one  can 
help  noticing  the  great  similarity  in  outline  between 
The  Rollers  and  The  Borderers.  Like  Karl  Moor, 
Marmaduke  is  the  captain  of  a  band  thoroughly 
devoted  to  him,  and  prepared  to  protect  the  weak 
and  innocent.     Compare : 

"  'Mid  the  deep  holds  of  Solway's  mossy  waste, 
Your  simple  virtue  has  transformed  a  Band 
Of  fierce  barbarians  into  Ministers 

1  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Wordsworth,  p.  19. 
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Of  peace  and  order.    Aged  men  with  tears 
Have  blessed  their  steps,  the  fatherless  retire 
In  shelter  to  their  banners." 

The  character  of  Marmaduke,  as  described  by  Idonea, 
has  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  character  of 
Karl: 

"  His  face  bespeaks 
A  deep  and  simple  meekness,  and  that  Soul 
Which  with  the  motion  of  a  virtuous  act 
Flashes  a  look  of  terror  upon  guilt, 
Is,  after  conflict,  quiet  as  the  ocean, 
By  a  miraculous  finger,  stilled  at  once." 

The  character  of  Oswald,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Zeiger,1  is  modelled  partly  on  that  of  Franz,  and  partly 
on  that  of  Spiegelberg.  Like  Spiegelberg,  he  is  filled 
with  jealousy  towards  Marmaduke,  and  envies  him 
his  position  as  captain.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
following  two  passages : 

"  Oswald  :  They  chose  him  for  their  chief  :  what  covert  part, 
He,  in  the  preference,  modest  youth,  might  take, 
I  neither  know  nor  care." 

"  Spiegelberg  :  Hauptmann  sagst  du  ?  Wer  hat  ihn  zum 
Hauptmann  fiber  uns  gesetzt,  oder  hat  er  nicht  diesen  Titel 
usurpiert,  der  von  Rechtswegen  mein  ist?"2 

Finally,  just  as  Spiegelberg  is  struck  down  by 
Schweizer,  Oswald  perishes  at  the  hand  of  Wallace. 
The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  characters  of 
Oswald  and  Franz  is  even  more  striking.  As  Franz 
tries   to  set  his   father  against  Karl    by   lying  mis- 

1  Theodor  Zeiger,  Deutsche  Einfliisse  auf  die  englische  Litieratur. 
Published  in  Max  Koch's  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  IMUratur- 
geschichte  (Berlin  1901). 

2  Act  IV.  So.  v. 
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representations,  so  Oswald,  by  vile  slander,  tries  to 
turn  Marmaduke's  love  for  the  old  man  into  deep 
hatred.  Ruin  is  the  result  in  both  cases.  Franz 
employs  Hermann  to  concoct  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
about  Karl,  in  order  to  deceive  the  old  man.  Oswald, 
in  a  similar  way,  employs  a  beggar-woman  to  deceive 
Marmaduke.  Both  are  in  the  end  deeply  penitent. 
The  character  of  Idonea  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
that  of  Amalia,  though  the  latter  is  incomparably 
stronger.  Amalia  is  deeply  devoted  to  old  Moor,  and 
nurses  him  like  a  daughter,  just  as  Idonea  does 
Herbert.  When  Marmaduke  confesses  that  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  her  father's  death,  Idonea  sinks  to 
the  ground,  and  is  borne  off  senseless.  When  Moor 
declares  that  he  is  the  captain  of  a  band  of  murderers 
and  robbers,  Amalia  "  steht  stumm  und  wie  eine 
Bildsaule."     Again  compare  the  following  incidents : 

"  Moor  : 1  Meine  Glieder  wie  abgeschlagen.  Meine  Zunge 
trocken  wie  eine  Scherbe  (Schweizer  verliert  sieh  unbemerkt). 
Ich  wollt'  euch  bitten,  mir  eine  Handvoll  Wassers  aus  diesem 
Strome  zu  holen,  aber  ihr  seyd  alle  matt  bis  in  den  Tod.  .  .  . 
Schweizer  (mit  "Wasser  im  Hut).  Sauf  zu  Hauptmann,  hier  ist 
Wasser  genug,  und  frisch  wie  Eis." 

"  Marmaduke.    Oswald,  Oswald. 
Oswald.  This  is  some  sudden  seizure  ! 

Marmaduke.    A  most  strange  faintness — will  you  hunt  me  out 

A  draught  of  water  ? 
Oswald.  Nay  to  see  you  thus 

Moves  me  beyond  my  bearing — I  will  try 

To  gain  the  torrent's  brink.  .  .  . 
Enter  Oswald. 

Here  it  is,  my  friend  (presents  the  horn). 

A  charming  beverage  for  you  to  carouse 

This  bitter  night." 


Die  Hauber,  Act  III.  Sc.  ii. 
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Again : x 

11  Nahgelegener  Wald.  Nacht.  Ein  altes  verfallenes  Schloss 
in  der  Mitte." 

Scene  :  the  area  of  a  half -ruined  castle — on  one  side  entrance 
to  a  dungeon. 

"  Marmaduke  :  'Tis  a  wild  night." 

The  sunset  scene  towards  the  end  of  The  Excursion 2 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  scene  at  the  Danube.  The 
glory  of  the  setting  sun  calls  forth  solemn  thoughts  in 
Wordsworth,  just  as  it  does  in  Karl  Moor. 

That  Kobert  Southey  was  acquainted  with  Schiller's 
early  dramas  is  shown  in  a  letter  written  to  Grosvenor 
C.  Bedford,  dated  1796.  He  asks  Bedford  if  he  has 
read  Cabal  and  Love,  and  adds :  "  I  want  to  write  my 
tragedies  of  the  Banditti."  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  study  of  The 
Robbers?  Walter  Scott  began  the  study  of  German 
in  1792.  His  interest  in  German  literature  was  first 
awakened  by  Mackenzie's  paper.  "  By  it,"  says  Lock- 
hart,4  "the  literary  persons  of  Edinburgh  were  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  works  of  genius  in  a  language 
cognate  with  the  English,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
force  of  expression."  Scott's  study  of  German  was 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  A.  F.  Tytler,  the  first 
translator  of  The  Robbers.  It  was  through  this  trans- 
lation that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  this  drama, 
and  its  influence  on  him  was  very  considerable.  Lock- 
hart  says  that  it  undoubtedly  stimulated  him  to  his 
first  experiment  in  the  same  direction.  In  his  adver- 
tisement to  The  House  of  Aspen  (1829),  Scott  says  the 
piece  was  executed  nearly  thirty  years  before,  when 
the   works   of   Goethe  and  Schiller  were  for  the  first 

1  Die  Ranker,  Act  IV.  Sc.  i.  2   The  Excursion,  Canto  VI. 

3  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  vol.  i.  (1849), 
p.  287. 

4  Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott. 
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time  made  known  to  the  English  public.  Although 
this  drama  cannot  be  called  even  an  imitation  of 
The  Bothers,  yet  the  influence  of  the  latter  can  be 
discerned.  Roderick  has  many  points  in  common  with 
Franz  Moor,  and  his  deadly  hatred  for  George  of  Aspen 
reminds  one  of  Franz's  treatment  of  Karl.  In  speaking 
of  the  assistance  rendered  to  Scott  by  Erskine,  who 
was  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  German  drama 
and  romance,  Lockhart  says  :  "  Directed  as  he  (Scott) 
mainly  was  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  his  literary 
ambition  by  the  example  of  their  great  founders,  he 
appears  to  have  run  at  first  no  trivial  hazard  of 
adopting  the  extravagances,  both  in  thought  and 
language,  which  he  found  blended  in  their  works  with 
such  a  captivating  display  of  genius,  and  genius  on 
subjects  so  much  in  unison  with  the  deepest  of  his 
own  juvenile  predilections." 

In  Byron's  diary  (20th  February  1814)  we  find  the 
following  entry  :  "  Redde  The  Bobbers.  Fine  —  but 
Fiesco  is  better."  The  Corsair,  however,  which  bears 
distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  The  Bolters,  was 
completed  on  31st  December  1813.  Consequently  it 
must  have  been  written  under  the  influence  of  some 
other  book  which  was,  in  its  turn,  influenced  by  The 
Bolters.  This  book  was  most  probably  Miss  Harriet 
Lee's  Kruitzner :  The  German's  Tale,  one  of  a  collection 
called  The  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
was  a  favourite  book  of  Byron's,  for,  when  residing 
in  Ravenna  some  years  later,  he  requested  Murray 
to  send  him  Miss  Lee's  tale  along  with  the  First  Act 
of  Werner.  Werner  he  openly  avows  in  the  preface 
to  be  taken  entirely  from  Kruitzner.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  character  of  Conrad  in  Kruitzner 
is  based  on  that  of  Franz  Moor.  Like  the  latter,  though 
from  far  different  motives,  he  becomes  head  of  a  band 
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of  wanton  and  lawless  banditti  who  infested  the 
forests  of  Bohemia.  Although  Moor  was  the  proto- 
type, I  do  not  agree  with  Margraf  in  calling  him 
"  das  leibhaftige  Ebenbild."  In  spite  of  his  errors 
Karl  has  many  noble  qualities ;  Conrad  is  a  scoundrel 
with  hardly  a  redeeming  feature.  Indeed,  in  his 
treachery  and  hypocrisy  he  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  Franz.  It  is  rather  his  father,  Count  Siegendorf, 
who  is  intended  to  represent  Karl.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  passage  :  "  The  first  extravagant  sally 
of  the  Count  and  the  singular  avowal  it  contained 
has  presented  to  the  imagination  of  his  son  the  image 
of  some  bold  and  daring  transgressor,  who  stands  aloof 
from  society,  and  despises  its  obligations  :  it  was  the 
leader  of  banditti  that  seemed  to  start  up  before  him 
under  the  name  of  a  father."  Like  Karl,  the  Count 
left  his  father  and  plunged  into  riotous  living,  but, 
unlike  Karl,  he  seems  little  anxious  to  atone  for  his 
misdeeds  by  a  change  of  conduct.  Otherwise  there 
is  little,  if  any,  resemblance  between  them.  Now  the 
question  arises,  was  The  Corsair  actually  based  on 
the  character  of  Conrad  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Conrad 
in  The  Corsair  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  Karl  Moor  than  to  that  of  the  young  Count 
of  Siegendorf.  They  have  in  common  the  same  desperate 
character,  the  same  thirst  for  revenge,  and  notwith- 
standing all  their  crimes,  the  same  magnanimous  spirit. 
The  burning  of  Seyd's  palace  by  Conrad's  followers 
reminds  one  of  the  burning  of  the  town  by  Moor's 
band.1  One  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  Byron 
had  read  The  Bobbers  some  time  previously.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  he  had  ?  Could  not  the  entry  already 
referred  to,  "  Bedde  the  Bobbers,"  be  a  reference  to  a 
second  perusal  of  the  drama  ?  It  is  evident  from  the 
1  The  Bobbers,  Act  II.  Sc.  iii,  (latter  half). 
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same  entry  that  he  had  read  Fiesco  some  time  before, 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  had  not 
seen  The  Bobbers,  which  was  far  more  widely  known. 

In  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley  1  we  find  the  following 
quotation  from  Peacock:  "Brown's  four  novels,  Schiller's 
Bobbers,  and  Goethe's  Faust  were,  of  all  the  works  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  those  which  took  deepest  root 
in  Shelley's  mind,  and  had  the  strongest  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  his  character."  It  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  The  Bobbers  influenced,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  his  early  romances.  H.  Richter2  points 
out  that  Zastrozzi,  like  Franz  Moor,  is  a  philosophical 
villain,  and  also  says  that  the  imprisonment  of  Verezzi 
in  a  subterranean  cavern  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  certain 
scene  in  The  Bobbers.  To  me  these  resemblances  seem 
very  remote  and  questionable. 

The  enthusiasm  felt  by  Coleridge  on  his  first 
perusal  of  The  Bobbers  is  expressed  in  his  famous 
sonnet  on  Schiller,  written  about  1794: 

"  Schiller  !  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famished  Father's  cry, — 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !     A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  screamed,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminished  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  scene  ! 
Ah  !  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity  ! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood  ! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood  ! 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy  ! " 

In  the  tragedy  of  Osorio,  completed  in  1797.  there  is 
much  that  can  be  traced  to  The  Bobbers.    This  is  noticed 

1  E.  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley  (London  1886). 
3  H.  Bichter,  Shelley,  p.  26  and  p.  45. 
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by  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Examiner  (1813):  "The  skill, 
indeed,  with  which  the  situations  are  disposed,  so  as 
to  create  effect,  would  have  done  honour  to  a  veteran 
dramatist;  for  this,  we  suppose,  Mr  Coleridge  is 
indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  drama, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Schiller,  at  least,  redeems  all 
its  faults  by  its  excellence,  and,  among  its  other 
striking  beauties,  abounds  in  the  picturesque."  The 
character  of  Osorio — deceitful,  cruel,  and,  in  the  end, 
remorseful — is  manifestly  a  copy  of  Franz  Moor,  and, 
like  Franz,  he  dies  a  victim  to  his  treachery.  In 
Act  II.  Sc.  i.,  where  Osorio  urges  Ferdinand  to 
deceive  Maria  with  the  portrait,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  scene  in  The  Robbers,  where  Franz  incites  Hermann 
to  do  a  similar  thing.1  The  words  of  Velez  to  Maria 
in  Act  IV.,  "Eepent  and  marry  him  —  or  to  the 
convent,"  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  scene  where 
Franz  threatens  Amalia  with  a  similar  fate. 

Osorio  was  refused  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
1797,  but  was  performed  with  great  success  in  Drury 
Lane  in  1813.  Coleridge  had  in  the  meantime  made 
many  alterations  and  changed  the  title  to  Remorse. 

The  influence  of  The  Robbers  on  Thomas  Campbell 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope : 2 

"  Or  they  will  learn  how  generous  worth  sublimes 
The  robber  Moor,  and  pleads  for  all  his  crimes  ! 
How  poor  Amelia  kiss'd,  with  many  a  tear, 
His  hand,  blood-stain'd,  but  ever,  ever  dear  ! 
Hung  on  the  tortured  feosom  of  her  lord, 
And  wept  and  pray'd  perdition  from  his  sword  ! 
Nor  sought  in  vain  !  at  that  heart-piercing  cry 
The  strings  of  Nature  crack'd  with  agony  ! 
He,  with  delirious  laugh,  the  dagger  hurl'd, 
And  burst  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  world  !  " 

1  Die  Rauber,  Act  II.  Sc.  i  and  ii. 

2  Part  II.  p.  45  (ed.  Ward  &  Lo    ). 
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A  tragedy  that  owes  much  to  The  Bobbers  is  Bertram 
(1816),  by  Rev.  C.  Maturin.  Like  Karl  Moor,  Bertram 
embraces  the  life  of  a  robber  on  being  disgraced  by 
his  sovereign.  His  love  for  Imogine  is  similar  to 
Karl's  love  for  Amalia,  and  has  the  same  disastrous 
ending. 

Lytton's  Paul  Clifford  owes  many  of  its  leading  ideas 
to  The  Bobbers.  The  hero,  a  high-minded,  talented  boy, 
is  falsely  charged  with  having  stolen  a  watch,  and  is 
thrown  into  prison.  This,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances, leads  him  to  join  a  band  of  highwaymen, 
whose  captain  he  eventually  becomes.  The  motives 
which  actuated  him  have  not  a  little  in  common  with 
ideas  expressed  in  The  Bobbers.  For  example:  "This 
may  be  crime;  but  it  looks  light  in  my  eyes  when 
I  gaze  around  and  survey  on  all  sides  the  masked 
traitors  who  acknowledge  large  debts  to  society,  who 
profess  to  obey  its  laws — adore  its  institutions.  .  .  . 
Repent,  of  what?  I  come  into  the  world  friendless 
and  poor.  I  find  a  body  of  laws  hostile  to  the  friend- 
less and  poor!  To  these  laws  hostile  to  me,  then,  I 
acknowledge  hostility  in  my  turn.  .  .  ."x  Compare 
this  with  Moor's  speech : 2  "  Das  Gesetz  hat  zum 
Schneckengang  verdorben,  was  Adlerflug  geworden 
ware.  Das  Gesetz  hat  noch  keinen  grossen  Mann 
gebildet,  aber  die  Freiheit  briitet  Kolosse  und  Extre- 
mitaten  aus."  Compare  again  Moor's  speech  to  the 
Pater:3  "Diesen  Rubin  zog  ich  einem  Minister  vom 
Finger,  den  ich  auf  der  Jagd  zu  den  Fiissen  seines 
Fiirsten  niederwarf.  Er  hatte  sich  aus  dem  Pobel- 
stand  zu  einem  ersten  Gtinstling  emporgeschmeichelt 
— der  Fall  seines  Nachbars  war  seiner  Hoheit  Schemel 
— Thranen  der  Waisen  huben  ihn  auf.    Diesen  Demant 

l.Paid  Clifford,  p.  300.  2  Die  Bauber,  Act  I.  Sc.  ii. 

3  Act  II.  Sc.  iii 
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zog  ich  einem  Finanzrat  ab,  der  Ehrenstellen  und  Aemter 
an  die  Meistbieteilden  verkaufte  und  den  traurenden 
Patrioten  von  seiner  Thiire  stiess." 

The  Robbers  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brought 
on  the  English  stage  in  its  original  form.  In  1799 
however,  a  play  called  The  Red  Gross  Knights,  by 
J.  G.  Holman,  founded  on  The  Robbers,  was  acted 
with  considerable  success  at  the  Haymarket.  "This 
alteration,"  says  the  Biographia  Dramatical  "  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  licenser,  which  had  been  refused 
to  The  Robbers.  The  morality  of  the  piece  is  now 
indisputable,  but  for  the  fine  spirit  of  the  original  we 
look  in  vain.  The  scene  is  transferred  from  Germany 
into  Spain ;  and  the  alterations  throughout  are  material 
and  show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  stage  effect." 
Speaking  of  this  adaptation  Dutton's  Dramatic  Censor  2 
says :  "  The  genius  of  Schiller  is  unquestionable ; 
though  Mr  Holman  has  contrived  to  deform,  disfigure, 
mutilate  and  mangle  the  most  celebrated  work  of  that 
great  writer  in  his  Red  Cross  Knights.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  modern  play-dressing,  he  robs  The  Robbers  of 
all  their  native  excellence,  and,  by  sinking  whatever  is 
great  in  the  original,  and  inserting  all  the  trash  his 
own  insipid  fancy  could  suggest,  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  this  beautiful  play  of  Schiller's  to  the  level 
of  his  own  capacity." 

Another  worthless  adaptation  entitled  Lorenzo  the 
Outcast  Son  (in  three  Acts  and  in  verse),  by  E.  Gandy, 
was  published  in  1823.  An  opera  entitled  The  Brigands. 
by  J.  Crescini,  founded  on  The  Robbers,  appeared  in 
1836. 

1  Biographia  Dramatica.  By  Baker,  Reid,  and  Jones,  vol.  iii.  (1812), 
p.  195. 

2  Vol.  i.  (1800),  p.  77. 


CHAPTEE   II 

FIESCO;  OR  THE  GENOESE  CONSPIRACY  IN    ENGLAND 

Considering  the  success  which  attended  Tytler's 
translation  of  The  Bobbers  it  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
a  few  years  later,  an  English  version  of  Fiesco.  This 
version  is  by  G.  H.  Noehden x  and  J.  Stoddart,  and  was 
printed  in  1796.  In  a  letter  dated  9th  September  1796, 
Noehden  wrote  to  Schiller  and  asked  him  to  accept  a 
copy  of  this  translation.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  he 
says  :  "  Man  schatzt  Ihre  Genie-reichen  Werke  verhalt- 
nissmassig  in  England  eben  so  hoch  wie  in  Teutsch- 
land.  Die  gegenwartige  Uebersetzung  ist  die  dritte, 
die  man  daselbst  von  Ihren  dramatischen  Producten 
bekannt  gemacht  hat."  Schiller  replied  on  the  23rd 
January  1797,2  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 

1  George  H.  Noehden  (1770-1826)  was  born  in  Gottingen,  and  in 
1793  came  to  London  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  William  Milner.  In 
1796  he  and  his  pupil  paid  a  visit  to  Gottingen,  and  in  1797  to  Berlin. 
In  1818  he  became  tutor  to  the  Crown  Princess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe.  Later,  he  got  an  appointment 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  died  in  London  in  1826. 

Sir  John  Stoddart  (1773-1856)  was  educated  at  Salisbury  Grammar 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Advocates  in  1801,  and  from  1803  till  1807  was  the  King's 
and  the  Admiralty  advocate  at  Malta.  From  1812  till  1816  he  was  a 
leader  writer  in  the  Times.  As  the  result  of  a  difference  with  this 
journal  he  started  a  rival  daily,  the  New  Times,  and  during  the  period 
of  his  editorship  was  scurrilously  known  as  "Dr  Slop."  In  1826  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  and  justice  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  court  in 
Malta,  and  was  knighted  by  George  IV.    (See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography.) 

2  Schiller-Kalendar,  p.  38. 
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version.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  send  Noehden 
a  manuscript  copy  of  his  next  drama  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  finished.1  Noehden  expressed  himself  highly 
flattered  by  the  praise  Schiller  had  bestowed : 2  "  Ein 
siisser  Lohn  fur  unsere  Arbeit."  He  says  he  will  be 
delighted  to  receive  the  manuscript  of  Schiller's  next 
play,  which  he  will  translate  and  send  to  his  friend 
Stoddart  for  revision.  Towards  the  close  of  this  letter 
he  mentions  that  he  had  not  been  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  chief 
defect  of  this  translation  is  a  tendency  to  render 
somewhat  too  freely.     Compare,  for  example: 

.  .  .  "Unsre  Augen  schlichen  diebisch  ihm  nach  und  zuckten 
zuriick,  wie  auf  dem  Kirchenraub  ergriffen." — Act  I.  Sc.  i. 

[  "  Our  eyes  stole  trembling  glances  at  him,  and  shrunk  back, 
as  if  with  conscious  guilt."] 

"  Still !  dass  kein  Mann  uns  belausche,  wie  hoch  wir  uns  mit 
dem  Abfall  seiner  Vortremichkeit  brusten." 

["  But  hush  !  lest  any  one  should  hear  us  thus  boasting  of  my 
husband."] 

"  Genua,  weisst  du  aelbst,  ist  die  Spindel,  urn  welche  sicb  alle 
seine  Gedanken  mit  einer  eisernen  Treue  drehen." — Sc.  iii. 

["  Thou  knowest  his  iron  integrity,  which  ever  tends  to  that 
one  point  his  country."] 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  1797 3  the  translation  is 
analysed  and  reviewed  at  length  by  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich.  This  article,  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form, 
was  published  in  the  chapter  on  Schiller  in  the  Historic 
Survey  of  German  Poetry  (1830).  He  begins  with  a 
short  characterisation  of  what  he  calls  the  Gothic 
drama,  and   thinks   it   excels  the   classical,   or  rather 

1  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Cotta,  Vollmer's  edition,  p.  218. 
(This  is  the  edition  to  which  we  subsequently  refer.) 
a  29th  January  1797.     Briefwechsel,  p.  326. 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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Greek  drama,  by  the  magnitude  of  action  which  it  can 
embrace  in  consequence  of  relinquishing  the  unities  of 
place  and  time.  Of  all  the  tragedies  of  this  class  none 
exhibit,  in  his  opinion,  a  greater  variety  of  character  or 
include  more  pathetic  situations  than  Fiesco.  He  con- 
siders the  rendering  faithful,  smooth  and  elegant,  but 
unworthy  of  the  original. 

The  Analytical  Review l  says  the  expectation  which 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  version  will 
not,  on  the  whole,  be  disappointed.  The  article  closes 
by  hoping  that  the  translators  will  find  sufficient 
inducement  to  present  the  English  public  with  an 
entire  translation  of  Schiller's  dramatic  works. 

The  European  Magazine2  says  Fiesco  resembles  The 
Bobbers  "  in  its  excellencies,  in  its  defects,  and  particu- 
larly in  its  extravagances.  Though  the  author  has 
contrived  to  introduce  a  large  variety  of  characters, 
numerous  incidents,  and  pathetic  situations,  yet  it  is 
unlikely  ever  to  be  agreeable  to  an  English  reader." 

From  the  review  of  the  British  Critic3  we  are  able 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  celebrity  attained  by 
Schiller  at  that  time — "a  celebrity,"  says  the  writer, 
"which  stamps  a  reputation  upon  every  production 
that  bears  his  name."  "To  those,"  he  adds,  "who 
have  perused  (and  who  has  not?)  the  former  produc- 
tions of  this  writer,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  of  the 
drama  before  us,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  author's  fame.  The  same  ardent  and  copious 
imagination,  the  same  vigour  of  thought  and  rich- 
ness of  expression  pervades  this  work,  which  usually 
characterise  the  compositions  of  this  poet." 

In  the  famous  satire  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Beview 
there  is  no  reference  to  Fiesco,  but  in  the  Brologue  to 

1  Vol  xxiv.  (1796),  p.  380.  2  Vol.  xxxi.  (1797),  p.  181. 

3  Vol.  x.  (1797),  p.  431. 
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any  German  Play,1  Fiesco  is   referred  to,  along  with 
The  Bobbers  and  The  Stranger: 

"  Conspirators — whose  blood-stained  arms  defy 
The  laws,  dissatisfied,  they  know  not  why,"  etc. 

Noehden  and  Stoddart's  translation  is  also  mentioned 
briefly  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica  (1812)  :  "  Though 
inferior  to  The  Bobbers  of  the  same  author,  and  not 
calculated  for  the  stage,  there  are  some  fine  passages 
in  his  play  that  well  afford  pleasure  in  the  closet." 
This  short  notice  is  important  as  showing  that  Fiesco 
had  never  been  acted ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
statement  to  that  effect. 

In  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine2  there  is  a 
review  of  a  translation  of  Fiesco  by  Dr  Eeinbeck.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  version  must  have  been 
published  privately,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  or  in  that  of 
Cambridge  University  Library. 

To  judge  from  the  few  extracts  given  in  the  review, 
this  version  seems  very  mediocre.  The  fact  of  its  being 
written  in  blank  verse  prevents  it  from  being  a  close 
rendering ;  the  style,  too,  is  prosaic.  The  reviewer 
thinks  Fiesco  admirable  in  the  bustle  and  variety  of 
incident  and  situation  it  exhibits,  and  in  the  strength 
shown  in  the  delineation  of  character. 

We  are  considerably  surprised,  however,  to  find  him 
criticising  the  "accidental  death"  of  Leonore  and  the 
"  suicide  "  of  Fiesco  in  the  Fifth  Act.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  careless  reading  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Eein- 
beck's  translation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
The  first  critical  review  of  any  value  is  that  of  Carlyle 
in  his  Life  of  Schiller.  "We  have  to  admire,"  he 
says,   "not  only   the   energetic  animation   which   the 

1  See  chap.  i.  p.  14.  2  Voi  xvi  (1824),  p.  194. 
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author  has  infused  into  all  his  characters,  but  the 
distinctness  with  which  he  has  discriminated,  without 
aggravating  them,  and  the  vividness  with  which  he 
has  contrived  to  depict  the  scene  where  they  act 
and  move.  .  .  .  Leonora  is  of  kindred  to  Amelia  in 
The  Bobbers,  but  involved  in  more  complicated  rela- 
tions, and  brought  nearer  to  the  actual  condition  of 
humanity.  .  .  .  Her  character  seems  a  reflection  of 
Fiesco's,  but  refined  from  his  grosser  strength,  and 
transfigured  into  a  celestial  form  of  purity  and  tender- 
ness and  touching  grace.  Jealousy  cannot  move  her 
into  anger ;  she  languishes  in  concealed  sorrow  when 
she  thinks  herself  forgotten.  It  is  affection  alone  that 
can  rouse  her  into  passion;  but  under  the  influence 
of  this  she  forgets  all  weakness  and  fear.  She  cannot 
stay  in  her  palace  on  the  night  when  Fiesco's  destiny 
is  deciding;  she  rushes  forth,  as  if  inspired,  to  share 
in  her  husband's  dangers  and  sublime  deeds,  and 
perishes  at  last  in  the  tumult."  One  finds  it  rather 
difficult  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  details  of  this 
very  favourable  criticism  of  Carlyle's.  Meekness  is 
certainly  an  excellent  thing  in  woman,  but  when  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  take  the  place  of  other  admirable 
qualities,  it  only  excites  disgust.  This  is  the  case 
with  "patient  Griseldis,"  and  also  largely  with 
Leonore.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  woman  of 
such  noble  rank  could  submit  to  be  bullied  in  her 
own  house  by  one  of  whom  she  was  justly  jealous. 
At  the  end  she  becomes  a  heroine,  but,  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,1  a  very  strange  heroine 
indeed.  It  is  strange  enough  that  she  should  assume 
male  attire,  but  that  this  attire  should  be  that  of  the 
murdered  Gianettino,  seems  to  exceed  all   bounds  of 

1  The  Life  and   Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  by  Calvin  Thomas 
(New  York  1902),  p.  95. 
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possibility.  Carlyle  says  nothing  about  the  important 
changes  made  in  the  stage  edition.  Here,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  catastrophe  is  entirely  altered.  Fiesco, 
when  assailed  by  Verrina,  declares  himself  a  whole- 
hearted republican,  and  breaks  the  sceptre.  A  serious 
defect,  unnoticed  by  Carlyle,  is  the  failure  of  Fiesco  as 
a  "  republican  tragedy,"  which,  to  judge  from  the  title 
of  the  first  printed  edition,  it  is  intended  to  be.  It 
is  true  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  family,  but  far  from  being  despotical,  old 
Andreas  Doria  seemed  to  govern  only  with  a  view  to 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  failure  of 
the  conspiracy  left  things  exactly  as  they  were,  and 
even  if  he  had  succeeded,  the  effect  would  only  have 
been  to  transfer  power  from  one  family  to  another. 
Schiller  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  this 
weakness,  for  in  the  stage  edition  he  omits  the  words, 
"a  Eepublican  Tragedy."  In  1832  Sir  G.  C.  D'Aguilar 
brought  out  a  translation  of  Fiesco,  in  which  prose  and 
blank  verse  are  curiously  mingled.  It  has  but  little 
merit ;  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  constantly 
misunderstood,  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes  is 
different,  and  not  infrequently  the  translator  inter- 
polates passages  of  his  own.  The  verse  portions  are 
poor.  This  version  is  extravagantly  praised  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine}  The  reviewer  thinks 
the  story  undramatic,  and  criticises  Schiller  for  having 
deviated  from  history  in  the  catastrophe. 

Another  translation,  in  prose,  was  published  in  1841. 
It  bears  evidence  of  great  care ;  indeed,  its  only  defect 
is  that  it  is  too  literal,  the  translator  never  venturing 
to  depart  in  the  least  degree  from  the  original. 

An  adaptation   of  Fiesco2   for  the   stage   appeared 

1  Vol.  vii.  (1836),  p.  19. 

2  Fiesco,  or  the  Revolt  of  Genoa.  Altered  from  Schiller  (London 
1850). 
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anonymously  in  1850.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  omitted, 
others  transformed,  and  the  catastrophe  altered.  After 
having  pushed  Fiesco  into  the  sea,  Verrina  slays 
himself. 

The  next  notice  of  the  drama  is  to  be  found  in  Taifs 
Edinburgh  Magazine i1  "It  is  clearer,  calmer  and  more 
condensed  than  The  Bobbers,  and  shorn  of  the  passionate 
ravings,  declamatory  fury  and  exaggeration,  which 
characterise  that  immature  production."  It  is  true 
some  critics  have  pretended  to  discover  an  improved 
diction,  but  the  improvement,  if  there  really  is  any, 
is  very  slight.  There  is  the  same  passionate  language, 
the  same  high-flown  rhetoric  as  in  The  Bobbers,  and  in 
the  emotional  passages  the  same  hysterical  talk  and 
action.2 

The  London  Beview5  says  that  in  the  gentle  and 
devoted  Leonora  there  are  traits  which  sometimes 
remind  the  reader  of  Shakespeare's  women,  but  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  which  speaks 
the  presence  of  the  true  poet. 

The  influence  of  Fiesco  on  the  Romanticists  was 
small  compared  with  that  of  The  Bobbers. 

That  Southey  was  acquainted  with  Fiesco  is  shown 
by  a  note  written  to  Coleridge  at  a  time  when  their 
relations  were  somewhat  strained.  The  story  is  thus 
told  by  Dowden : 4  "  Coleridge  was  just  back  after  a 
visit  to  Birmingham,  but  still  held  off  from  his  brother- 
in-law  and  former  friend.  A  sentence  from  Schiller 
copied  on  a  sheet  of  paper  by  Southey  with  a  word 
or  two  of  conciliation,  was  sent  to  the  offended  Abdul 

1  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  167. 

2  See  Calvin  Thomas,  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  97. 
1  Vol.  xiv.  (1860),  p.  109. 

4  E.  Dowden,  Life  of  Southey  (Loudon  1879),  p.  54. 
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of  Pantisocracy :  '  Fiesco !  Fiesco  !  thou  leavest  a  void 
in  my  bosom  which  the  human  race,  thrice  told,  will 
never  fill  up/  "  Byeon,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pre- 
ferred Fiesco  to  The  Bobbers,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  it. 


CHAPTER  III 

CABAL  AND  LOVE  IN  ENGLAND 

Cabal  and  Love  first  became  known  in  England  from 
the  translation  of  a  few  scenes  by  Ash  in  the  Speculator 
of  1790.  The  first  translation,  which  appeared  anony- 
mously in  1795,1  is  extremely  poor.  Every  page  is 
disfigured  by  omissions  and  errors  in  the  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  three  scenes  of  Act  I.  are  left  out. 
These  changes  are  defended  in  the  Monthly  Review.2 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  Schiller  ought  to  be 
translated  with  caution,  and  should  be  somewhat  toned 
down.  He  adds :  "  The  translator  of  this  drama  has 
proceeded  accordingly,  and  besides  the  freedom  with 
which  he  occasionally  moderates  and  occasionally 
amplifies  the  language  of  the  original,  he  has  with 
great  judgment  omitted  the  character  of  Louisa's 
mother,  who  had  been  idly  placed  in  the  piece,  without 
contributing  at  all  to  the  distress  or  the  catastrophe." 
Southey,  in  a  letter  to  Grosvenor  E.  Bedford,  written 
in  July  1796,  says  the  translator  deserves  hanging, 
but  nevertheless  he  finds  the  Fifth  Act  dreadfully 
affecting.3     According  to   the  Biographia  Dramatical 

1  According  to  Goedeke  (Grundrisz,  vol.  v.),  the  translator  is  J.  J.  B. 
Timseus.  See  also  Calvin  Thomas,  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  146.  Bohn, 
in  his  preface  to  the  translation,  says  it  is  by  Peter  Columbine. 

2  Vol.  ii.  (1795),  p.  310. 

3  Southey's  Life  and  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

4  Vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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this  version  was  never  acted,  but  the  writer  thinks 
that  it  might  be  adapted  for  performance  if  the 
speeches  were  carefully  curtailed. 

In  1797  M.  G.  Lewis  brought  out  a  translation  of 
Cabal  and  Love  under  the  title  of  The  Minister,  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  the  following  year. 
This  version  is  little  better  than  a  paraphrase.  There 
are  omissions  on  every  page,  and  frequently  he  amplifies 
so  extensively  as  to  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  original. 
For  example,  the  passage  (Act  I.  Sc.  i.)  :  "  Du  hast  ihn 
nicht  in  Dein  Haus  geschwatzt — hast  ihm  Deine  Tochter 
nicht  nachgeworfen,"  is  rendered :  "  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  why  should  his  visits  ruin  your  reputation  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  the  business  ?  You  enticed 
him  not  to  your  house,  you  threw  not  your  daughter 
in  his  way."  This  liberty  is  noticed  by  the  Monthly 
Review  : 1  "  The  eloquent  author  too  often  embroiders 
and  decorates  that  bold  simplicity  which  distinguishes 
the  gloomy  diction  of  the  German."  The  Biographia 
Dramatica  2  characterises  The  Minister  as  a  faithful  (!) 
and  elegant  translation  of  an  excellent  play.  It  adds 
that  it  was  never  acted. 

Cabal  and  Love  was  performed  under  the  title  of 
The  Harper's  Daughter  in  Covent  Garden  in  March 
1803.  This  is  an  adaptation  by  Lewis  of  The  Minister, 
and  was  represented  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  H.  Johnston. 
According  to  the  Biographia,  it  was  well  received.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  printed  edition  of  The 
Harper's  Daughter  before  1813.  In  this  year  an 
edition  containing  many  alterations  was  published  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  a  lengthy  review  3  Carlyle  rightly  points  out  that 
the  great  merit  of  this  drama  consists  in  the  characters 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.     "The  innocence,"  he  says, 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  150.  2  Vol.  ii.  p.  43.  3  Life  of  Schiller, 
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"the  enthusiasm,  the  exalted  life  and  stern  fate  of 
Louisa  and  Ferdinand  gives  a  beautiful  charm  to  this 
tragedy;  it  is  everywhere  interspersed  with  pieces  of 
fine  eloquence,  and  scenes  which  move  us  by  their 
dignity  or  pathos."  It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
Carlyle  sees  nothing  but  what  is  good,  exalted  and 
noble  in  the  character  of  Louisa.  "Louisa,"  he  says, 
"is  a  meet  partner  for  the  generous  Ferdinand:  the 
poet  has  done  justice  to  her  character.  She  is  timid 
and  humble ;  a  feeling  and  richly-gifted  soul  is  hid  in 
her  by  the  unkindness  of  her  earthly  lot.  .  .  .  Her 
filial  affections,  her  angelic  attachment  to  her  lover, 
her  sublime  and  artless  piety,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  bleakness  of  her  external  circum- 
stances." Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  weaknesses  in 
the  character  of  Louisa,  which  a  careful  critic  will 
find  it  difficult  to  pass  over.  If  she  loved  Ferdinand 
as  she  professed  to  do,  why  could  she  not  have 
devised  some  means  of  letting  him  know  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  him  ? 1  This  she  might 
have  done  without  infringing  her  oath.  Instead  of 
this  she  puts  off  till  too  late  what  she  could  just  as 
well  have  said  before.  Her  scruples  about  doing  what 
would  be  calculated  to  overthrow  the  social  order  seem 
rather  ridiculous.  The  timidity  and  humility  that 
Carlyle  speaks  of  leave  upon  our  minds  an  impression 
of  coldness :  we  are  almost  inclined  to  accuse  her  of 
not  being  altogether  sincere  in  her  protestations  of 
attachment. 

The  next  translation  is  that  of  Bohn,  published  in 
1849.  In  the  preface  he  points  out  the  defects  of 
previous  renderings,  and  himself  proposes  to  give  a 
version  at  once  accurate  and  worthy  of  the  original. 

1  See  Galvin  Thomas,  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  112ff. 
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Although  better  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  by  no 
means  free  from  errors. 

The  last,  and  by  far  the  best,  translation  is  by 
T.  C.  Wilkinson,  published  in  1884.  We  have  here 
a  version  at  once  accurate  and  very  readable.  The 
translator  has  evidently  spared  himself  no  pains  to 
find  out  the  exact  meaning  of  the  most  difficult  and 
abstruse  passages,  and  the  result  has  been  a  version 
that  is  thoroughly  reliable. 

An  adaptation  of  Cabal  and  Love,  with  the  title 
Power  and  Principle,  was  performed  at  the  new  Strand 
Theatre  on  10th  June  1850.  The  main  outlines  are 
almost  the  same  as  in  Schiller,  but  the  denouement  is 
altered.  The  plot  between  Wurm  and  the  Count  is 
discovered  just  as  Louisa  is  about  to  swallow  a  phial 
of  poison ;  the  Count  flies,  Wurm  is  carried  off  by  the 
guards,  and  everything  ends  happily. 


CHAPTEE  IV 

DON  CARLOS  IN  ENGLAND 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  in  that  of 
Cambridge  University  library,  and  in  Goedeke's 
Grundrisz  x  the  first  translation  of  Don  Carlos 
(mentioned  is  that  of  1798,  which  we  shall  notice 
'presently.  The  Biographia  Dramatica,2  however,  states 
that  the  first  translation  was  published  in  1795, 
but  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  translator.  In  a 
short  account  of  Don  Carlos,  given  in  the  Monthly 
Review3  of  1795,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  by  the  same 
person  who  translated  Fiesco.  The  reviewer  says  it  is 
quite  an  epic  poem  in  dialogue,  and  hopes  that  other 
pieces  of  the  Germans  will  be  naturalised  by  the  same 
hand.  In  1798  there  appeared  two  different  transla- 
tions of  Don  Carlos :  one  is  by  Noehden  and  Stoddart, 
who  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  translated  Fiesco, 
the  other  anonymous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
version  may  have  been  by  Fraser  Tytler,  but,  judging 
by  a  letter  from  Schiller  to  Noehden  (5th  June  1799), 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  Symonds  must  have  been  the 
translator.  Noehden  sent  his  version  to  Schiller  on 
the  26th  July  1798,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which 
he  tells  him  of  the  appearance  of  the  other,  and 
characterises  it  as  a  "lamentable  product." 

1  Grundrisz  zur  Geschickte  der  deutschen  Dichtung,  vol.  v.  p.  173. 

2  Vol.  ii.  p.  170.  3  Vol.  ii.  (1795),  p.  311. 
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Schiller's  reply  is  worth  quoting :  "  So  weit  ich  das 
Englische  verstehe  und  den  Werth  einer  Uebersetzung 
beurteilen  kann,  ist  es  sehr  gut  ubertragen;  aber 
wie  die  Poeten  sind,  auch  den  kleinsten  Ausdruck 
mogen  sie  nicht  gern  nehmen  lassen,  und  so  kann  ich 
nicht  leugnen,  dass  es  mir  um  verschiedene  Stellen 
leid  thut,  wo  die  Kraft  und  Eigenthumlichkeit  dem 
Genius  der  fremden  Sprache  hat  aufgeopfert  werden 
mussen.  Dann  kann  ich  auch  nicht  leugnen,  dass 
ich  das  Sylbenmass  in  dieser  Uebersetzung  ungern 
vermisste."  In  their  preface  the  translators  say  they 
have  been  induced,  by  forcible  reasons,  to  decline 
attempting  what  constitutes  so  great  an  ornament 
of  the  original,  i.e.,  the  verse  form.  The  "forcible 
reasons"  are  probably  the  appearance  of  the  other 
version  and  their  anxiety  to  place  theirs  before  the 
public  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  As  a  prose 
rendering  Noehden  and  Stoddart's  version  is  very 
good,  but  in  parts  rather  too  free.     For  example: 

"  Karlos.  Ich  bewundre 

Des  Konigs  lust'gen  Beichtiger,  der  so 
Bewandert  ist  in  witzigen  Geschichten." 

["  I  am  admiring  the  witty  confessor  whose  memory 
is  stored  with  such  instructive  lessom."] 

— Act  I.  Sc.  i. 

The  other  translation,  which  is  also  in  prose,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  Noehden's,  but  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  judging  from 
Noehden's  letter  to  Schiller.  The  style  is  rather 
stilted,  and  passages  which  present  any  difficulty  are 
rendered  very  freely.  The  copy  of  this  version  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum  belongs  to  the  third 
edition ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception.  In  the  Monthly  Review  l  there  is 
1  Vol.  ii.  (1799),  p.  143. 
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a  long  account  of  Don  Carlos,  by  W.  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
occasioned  by  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  these 
two  translations.  He  begins  by  saying  that  in  The 
Bobbers  we  have  Schiller's  force,  in  Fiesco  his  dis- 
crimination and  range  of  character,  in  Cabal  and  Love 
his  feeling,  and  in  Don  Carlos  his  dramatic  art.  He 
gives  the  preference  to  Noehden  and  Stoddart's  work, 
which,  he  thinks,  has  preserved  in  a  greater  degree  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original  than  its  "more  free  and 
more  polished  rival."  This  review,  considerably  abbrevi- 
ated, was  reprinted  in  Taylor's  Historic  Survey}  The 
European  Magazine2  gives  a  short  account  of  Don 
Carlos,  which,  it  says,  has  spirit  and  pathos,  but  in 
part  "is  too  diffuse,  and  by  that  means  occasionally 
begets  weariness."  The  British  Critic  3  says  the  tragedy 
has  all  the  wildness  and  extravagance  that  characterise 
the  productions  of  Schiller,  but  is  inferior  in  originality 
of  genius  and  force  of  expression  to  Schiller's  other 
plays. 

A  very  slovenly  and  inaccurate  translation  of  Don 
Carlos  was  given  in  Benjamin  Thompson's  German 
Theatre  (1801). 

An  anonymous  adaptation  was  published  in  1822. 
In  the  preface  the  author  says  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  retrench  one  half,  to  leave  out  the  under- 
plot entirely,  to  make  many  changes,  and  to  compose 
an  entirely  new  catastrophe. 

In  his  Life  of  Schiller  Carlyle  gives  a  lengthy  critical 
review  of  Don  Carlos  and  a  rather  poor  translation  of 
Act  I.  Sc.  x.  He  thinks  its  chief  defect  is  want  of 
ease  and  lightness — a  certain  air  of  stiffness  and  effort 
which  abstracts  from  the  theatrical  illusion.  The 
character  of  Posa  he  looks  upon  as  the  representative 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  195.  2  Vol.  xxxiv.  (1798),  p.  111. 

3  Vol.  xiii.  (1799),  p.  190. 
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of  Schiller  himself:  "The  ardent  love  of  men,  which 
forms  his  ruling  passion,  was  likewise  the  constant 
feeling  of  his  author;  the  flowing  eloquence  with 
which  he  advocates  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
and  humanity  was  such  as  Schiller  too  would  have 
employed  in  similar  circumstances."  The  weak  points 
in  the  delineation  of  Posa,  as,  for  example,  his  treason- 
able design  to  detach  the  Netherlands  from  Spain, 
and  his  extraordinary  conduct  subsequent  to  his 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  King,  Carlyle  leaves 
unnoticed. 

A  translation  by  J.  W.  Bruce  (Mannheim  1837)  is 
missing  in  the  British  Museum. 

J.  Towler's  version  (Carlsruhe  1843)  is  tolerably 
I  faithful,  but  the  style  is  careless  and  unpoetical. 

In  the  same  year  (1843)  a  translation  by  C.  H. 
Cottrell  was  published  in  London,  with  a  dedication 
to  His  Eoyal  Highness,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
translator  had  rendered  the  drama  into  plain  prose, 
for  he  has  not  the  remotest  notion  of  versification. 
A  second  edition  followed  in  1844. 

There  is  a  short  account  of  Don  Carlos  in  Sharpens 
London  Magazine}  The  writer  pronounces  the  char- 
acters to  be  no  longer  the  crude  imaginations  of  an 
undisciplined  ardour,  but  finished  studies  from  nature ; 
no  longer  bold,  distorted  sketches,  but  richly,  yet 
chastely,  coloured  pictures. 

The  translation  of  Don  Carlos  in  Bohn's  edition  of 
Schiller's  works  is  by  E.  D.  Boylan  (1847).  It  is 
stated  in  the  preface  that  Theodore  (afterwards  Sir 
Theodore)  Martin  assisted  the  publisher  in  conducting 
it  through  the  Press,  and  that  the  value  of  the  work 
has  been  enhanced  by  his  judicious  suggestions.     This 

1  May  1846,  p.  19. 
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is  the  best  translation  we  possess  of  Schiller's  drama ; 
it  is  as  literal,  perhaps,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  metrical 
version  to  be,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  sense 
of  the  original  is  not  faithfully  given. 

The  next  translation  (1867)  is  by  T.  S.  Egan.  It 
has  the  merit  of  being  faithful,  but  is  entirely  wanting 
in  inspiration. 

A  brief  notice  of  Don  Carlos  was  given  in  Tait's 
Edinburgh  Magazine}  "As  a  work  of  art,"  it  says, 
"  it  is  superior  to  his  former  productions,  while  by  its 
grandeur  of  conception  and  imagery  it  elevates  the 
mind  into  the  solemn  region  of  the  sublime." 

The  London  Review 2  says  that  although  Schiller  has 
here  made  a  great  stride  forward,  yet  it  cannot  be 
placed  among  the  foremost  of  his  dramas.  "Its 
beauty  is  all  but  lifeless.  .  .  .  Posa  is  no  real  human 
being  at  all,  but  an  allegory,  a  moving  symbol:  the 
Protestant  free  thought,  the  Christian  philanthropy, 
put  into  a  drama,  or,  at  least,  a  dramatic  poem." 

The  last  version  is  by  Andrew  Wood  (Edinburgh 
1873).  There  is  a  long  introduction  giving  a  sketch 
of  Schiller's  life  and  an  analysis  of  the  plot.  This 
rendering  has  been  executed  with  a  fair  amount  of 
accuracy,  but  has  little  poetic  merit. 

According  to  the  Biographia  Dramatical  Don  Carlos 
was  never  brought  on  the  English  stage.  It  was 
performed,  however,  as  an  opera  in  London  in  1844.4 

This  drama  had  little  influence  on  nineteenth-century 
English  literature.  At  the  close  of  a  letter  to  W.  W. 
Wynn  in  August  1798,  Southey  says  he  does  not 
much  like  Don  Carlos,  and  looks  upon  it  as  the  worst 
of  Schiller's  plays. 

1  Vol.  xxiv.  (1857),  p.  167.         2  Vol.  xiv.  (1860),  p.  109. 

3  Vol.  ii.  p.  170.        4  See  K.  Goedeke,  Grwidrisz,  vol.  v.  p.  183. 
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i  A  poem  which  is  manifestly  influenced,  if  not 
suggested,  by  Don  Carlos  is  Byron's  Parisina.  In  his 
prefatory  note  he  says  that  the  fastidiousness  of  the 
reader  may  deem  such  subjects  unfit  for  poetry,  but 
that  a  different  opinion  is  held  by  the  Greek  dramatists, 
by  some  of  the  old  English  writers,  and  by  Alfieri  and 
Schiller.  The  outline  of  the  poem  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  Don  Carlos. 

Parisina,  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Este,  loves  and  is 
loved  by  Hugo,  son  of  the  Marquis,  to  whom  she  had 
previously  been  betrothed.  This  is  discovered  by  the 
Marquis,  who  causes  Hugo  to  be  put  to  death.  In 
Gibbon's1  original  account,  on  which  the  poem  is 
founded,  no  mention  is  made  of  their  having  been 
previously  betrothed ;  hence  one  is  justified  in  inferring 
that  this  idea  was  suggested  to  Byron  by  Schiller. 

1  Gibbon,  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Miscellaneous 
works,  vol.  iii.  p.  470. 


CHAPTER  V 

WALLENS1EIN  IN   ENGLAND 

The  first  appearance  of  Wallenstein  in  England  was  in 
the  famous  translation  by  Coleridge,1  which  made  the 
drama  an  English  classic,  just  as  Schlegel's  translation 
of  Shakespeare  practically  made  of  the  great  English 
dramatist  a  German  national  poet.  Wallenstein  was 
begun  towards  the  end  of  1796 ;  in  a  letter  to  Cotta 
(9th  November  1796)  Schiller  tells  him  he  may  rely 
upon  having  it  at  the  next  Michaelmas  fair. 

Eor  many  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  ill  health, 
Wallenstein  was  not  finished  till  much  later.  The 
Camp  was  not  ready  till  September  1798 ;  The  Piccolo- 
mini  came  in  December,  and  The  Death  of  Wallenstein 
as  late  as  March  1799.  The  reason  of  this  delay  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Schiller  wished  to  make  it  a 
success  financially,  and  theatre  directors  always  insisted 
upon  getting  a  copy  in  manuscript  before  the  play  was 
published.  Accordingly,  Cotta  consented  to  defer  the 
publication  till  Easter  1800.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Schiller  directed  his  attention  to  England,  which  was 
then  an  emporium  for  German  dramas.  We  have 
already  seen 2  that  Schiller,  in  his  reply  to  Noehden's 
letter,  promised  to  send  the  latter  a  manuscript  copy 
of  his  next  drama  for  translation.3    This  promise  was 

1  The  Lager  is  not  included.  3  See  chap.  ii.  p.  29. 

3  Briefw.  p.  229  note. 
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repeated  in  a  letter  written  26th  January  1798 ;  here 
he  definitely  stated  that  it  would  be  ready  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.1     As  we  have  seen,2  Noehden 
sent  him  in  July  1798  a  copy  of  his  own  and  Stoddart's 
translation  of  Don  Carlos.     In  his  reply  Schiller  tells 
him  that  Wallenstein  is  completed,  and  says  that  Cotta 
had  received  proposals  from  England  that  £60  should 
be  paid  for  the  play  in  manuscript.     What  these  pro- 
posals were  we  shall  presently  see.     About  the  same 
time  Schiller  received  a  letter  from  Symonds,  asking 
him  for  any  future  plays.     He  is  ready,  however,  to 
give  Noehden  the  preference,  provided  the  bookseller 
of  the  latter  would  be  willing  to  give  as  good  terms  as 
the  other.     He  also  enquires  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
send  future  plays  to  Sheridan,  who,  he  has  heard,  has 
shown  himself  ready  to  accept  German  pieces.     In  his 
reply3  Noehden   says   his   publisher,  Miller,  is  quite 
willing  to  pay  £60,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  is 
to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  manuscript,  and  that 
the    English   translation    may  be  allowed   to   appear 
fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  original.      But  owing 
to  his   contract  with   Cotta,  Schiller  was   unable   to 
agree  to  this,  and  he  wrote  to  Noehden  to  this  effect.4 
In  this  way  his  negotiations  with  Noehden  fell  through, 
and  his  communications  with  the  publisher,  Bell,  which 
had  begun  earlier,  were  continued.     The  first  mention 
of  Bell  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Cotta  (28th  October  1798). 
Schiller  suggests  that  Cotta  should  write  to  Bell  and 
offer  him  the  play  in  manuscript  for  £60.     This  Cotta 
promises  to  do.5    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
large  number  of  translations  from  the  German  had  been 
previously  published   by  Bell;    for  example,   Lewis's 

1  Briefw.  p.  262,  note  2.  2  See  p.  40. 

3  Eton,  24th  July  1799.     Briefw.  p.  345. 

4  Briefw.  p.  348.  6  7th  November  1798.     Briefw.  327. 
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Minister  and  most  of  Kotzebue's  dramas.  Bell's  reply 
was  favourable,1  and  Schiller  seems  to  have  been  quite 
pleased  with  it.  On  17th  May  1799 2  Cotta  informed 
Schiller  that  Bell  was  anxious  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
play.  But  on  31st  May  Schiller  had  received  a  pro- 
posal from  Noehden,3  and  on  14th  June  another  from 
C.  H.  Giese,  Eoyal  Chaplain  at  St  James's.  Giese's 
intention  was  to  have  the  three  parts  of  Wallenstein 
translated  by  his  literary  friends  for  the  public  stage.4 
Accordingly,  Schiller  informs  Cotta5  that  he  cannot 
make  any  final  arrangements  with  Bell  till  the  arrival 
of  news  from  England.  On  getting  Noehden's  reply 
(see  p.  47),  he  tells  Cotta  to  make  an  agreement 
with  Bell  that  the  latter  is  to  pay  £60  immediately  on 
receiving  the  manuscript.6  Cotta  did  so,  but  it  was 
not  till  March  1802  that  Schiller  received  payment. 
In  August  1800  7  Cotta  wrote  to  Schiller  that  he  had 
had  very  bad  news  from  London,  and  asks :  "  Wer 
urn's  Himmelswillen  hat  Ihnen  zu  diesem  schlechten 
Mann  geraten  ?  "  What  the  substance  of  Bell's  letter 
really  was  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  was  probably 
to  the  effect  that  he  refused  payment  because  an  English 
translation  by  Coleridge  had  in  the  meantime  appeared. 
Bell  then,  in  order  to  disarm  the  suspicion  that  he  him- 
self had  given  Coleridge  the  original,  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  latter  had  got  it  direct  from  Germany.8 
Schiller  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
write  to  Coleridge  and  ask  him,  as  an  affair  of  honour, 
how  the  manuscript  had  come  into  his  hands;  Cotta 
promised  to  use  every  means  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 


1  See  letter  from  Cotta,  17th  May  1799. 

2  Brief w.  p.  332.  3  Briefw.  p.  339,  note  4. 
4  Written  26th  May  1799.     See  Briefw.  p.  338. 

6  5th  June.     See  Briefw.  p.  339.  6  10th  August  1799. 

7  Briefw.  p.  393.  8  Briefw.  p.  393  note. 
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the  matter.1  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Hiittner,2  and 
was  informed  by  him  that  he  had  seen  Bell's  lawyer, 
and  that  payment  would  be  made  in  two  months.  The 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  is  that 
Bell  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  bankrupt,  and  had 
sold  the  Wallenstein  manuscript  to  Longman  and  Eees. 
The  latter  then  gave  it  to  Coleridge  for  translation. 
Huttner's  letter  proves  that  the  manuscript  in  Coleridge's 
possession  was  one  sanctioned  by  the  author,  and  this 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  copy  which  had  been 
previously  sent  to  Bell.3  A  very  difficult  question  now 
presents  itself.  In  the  Intelligenzblatt  of  Cotta's  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  (No.  67,  21st  May  1800),  there  is  a 
notice  as  follows :  "  Auch  sind  nun  Schiller's  neueste 
Stiicke  von  dem  beliebten  Dichter  Coleridge  aus  der 
Handschrift  iibersetzt  worden ;  die  Piccolomini  sind 
bereits  ausgegeben,  und  Wallensteins  Lager  und 
Tod  sind  unter  der  Presse.  Die  Ubersetzung  wird 
mit  einem  Versuch  uber  Schiller's  dramatischen  Geist 
vermehrt."  Still  earlier,  in  No.  115  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  (25th  April  1800),  under  the  title  Miscellen  aus 
England,  is  the  following  notice :  "  Unsere  teutsche 
Literatur  bluht  taglich  mehr  auf,  je  mehr  sich  Manner 
von  Kopf  und  Kenntnissen  damit  abgeben,  die  besten 
Produkte  der  Teutschen  auf  englischen  Boden  zu 
verpnanzen.  So  hat  Coleridge,  ein  beliebter  junger 
Dichter,  aus  Schiller's  Handschrift  die  Piccolomini  und 
Wallenstein  iibersetzt  und  sie  erscheinen  in  London 
vielleicht  ebenso  bald  in  der  Uebersetzung  als  in 
Teutschland  die  Original-Ausgabe.  Coleridge  war 
lange  in  Teutschland,  spricht  und  schreibt  unsere 
Sprache   mit  vieler  Yollkommenheit."     In  the   same 

1  In  two  letters,  5th  and  9th  September. 

2  10th  October  1800.     Hiittner  was  Cotta's  London  agent. 

1  See  Schiller's  letter  to  Gotta  (20th  October  1800).     Briefw.  p.  404. 
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journal  (8th  May)  appeared  a  similar  notice.  Now 
the  question  arises,  how  could  these  notices  have 
escaped  Schiller,  and  especially  Cotta,  who  was 
necessarily  in  touch  with  all  the  current  literature 
of  the  day?  To  judge  from  Cotta's  letter  of  the 
26th  August  to  Schiller,  it  is  certain  that  this  was 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  publication  of 
an  English  translation. 

The  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript  used 
by  Coleridge  is  very  interesting.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge 
in  the  Tauchnitz  edition,  called  attention  to  the  fact1 
that  Coleridge  must  have  translated  from  a  manuscript 
copy  and  not  from  the  first  printed  edition,  and  in  the 
Athenceum2,  he  raised  the  question  as  to  what  had 
become  of  this  manuscript.  In  the  number  for  18th 
May,  James  Gillman  said  he  possessed  a  copy  of 
Wallensteins  Tod  which  Coleridge  had  presented  to 
his  father.  This  manuscript  was  written  in  Roman 
letters,  and  was  attested  by  Schiller  himself.  In 
August  1861  Ereiligrath  was  able  to  state  that  he 
had  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  manuscript  of 
The  Piccolomini,  although  he  was  unable  to  trace  it 
back  to  Coleridge.  In  1876  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Henry  R.  Marck,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had 
received  it  from  a  Mr  Clarke,  a  merchant  of  the  city ; 
Clarke  had  secured  the  manuscript  twenty  years 
previously  from  a  Mr  Winter  in  Lothburg.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  the  latter  was  a  friend  of 
Coleridge.  This  manuscript  is  also  attested  by  Schiller. 
The  account  we  have  of  the  manuscript  sent  to  Bell  in 
the  letters  between  Schiller  and  Cotta  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  manuscript  discovered  by  Freiligrath.     In  a 

1  Briefw.  p.  415.  2  11th  May  1861. 
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letter  to  Schiller1  Cotta  asks  him  to  have  the  copy 
written  in  Eoman  letters.  The  manuscripts  used  by 
Coleridge  are  in  Eoman  letters;  all  the  others  are  in 
German  characters. 

Coleridge's  manuscripts  were  signed  by  Schiller  on 
the  30th  September ;  those  intended  for  Bell  were 
forwarded  to  Cotta  on  the  13th  and  16th  October 
respectively.2  The  fact  of  Coleridge's  manuscripts 
having  been  signed  by  Schiller  is  a  proof  that  they 
were  identical  with  those  sent  to  Bell.  From  what 
we  can  learn  of  the  contents  of  Hiittner's  letter  to 
Cotta,3  it  is  clear  he  enquired  from  Coleridge  himself, 
and  that  the  latter  told  him  he  was  translating  from 
a  manuscript  sanctioned  by  the  author.  Schiller  is 
now  quite  certain  how  matters  stand,  and  thinks  the 
fact  of  its  being  signed  by  him  very  favourable  for 
his  case,  implying  that  it  is  the  only  manuscript  sent 
by  him  to  England.  It  may  now  be  asked  what 
became  of  The  Camp.41  The  manuscript  was  sent  in 
February  1799  to  Cotta,  who  sent  it  to  Liidger  in 
Bremen  with  instructions  that  it  should  be  forwarded 
to  Bell.  On  the  20th  October  Schiller  got  a  letter 
from  Liidger  saying  he  had  done  so.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  came  ultimately  into  Coleridge's 
hands.  In  his  preface  to  The  Death  of  Wallenstein 
he  gives  such  a  description  of  it  as  leaves  it  practically 
certain  he  had  seen  and  read  it.  This  proof,  which  in 
itself  might  be  deemed  insufficient,  is  confirmed  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  translation  of  The  Piccolomini : 

1  23rd  August  1799.     Briefw.  p.  347. 

2  See  Briefw.  p.  407. 

3  See  Schiller  to  Cotta,  20th  October  1800,  p.  404. 

4  As  far  as  I  know,  the  MSS.  has  not  been  found  in  this  country. 
Though  Coleridge  may  have  seen  it,  it  is  hardly  likely  he  ever  trans- 
lated it. 
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"In  the  Press,  and  speedily,  will  be  published,  from 
the  German  of  Schiller,  The  Death  of  Wallenstein ; 
also  Wallenstein' s  Camp,  a  Prelude  of  one  Act  to  the 
two  former  dramas  ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  of 
Schiller,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge." 

Coleridge  began  his  translation  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  completed  it  in  about  six  weeks.  It  is 
sad  to  have  to  reflect  that  the  work  was  altogether 
perfunctory ;  no  one  was  more  indifferent  to  the 
drama  than  Coleridge  himself.  In  a  letter  to  Josiah 
Wedgwood  (21st  April  1800),  he  says :  "  To-morrow 
I  send  off  the  last  sheet  of  my  irksome,  soul-wearying 
labour,  the  translation  of  Schiller."  He  says  again : * 
"  Of  its  success  I  have  no  hope,  but  with  all  this  I 
have  learned  that  I  have  industry  and  perseverance — 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  if  God  grant  me  health, 
I  shall  have  my  wings  wholly  unbirdlimed."  When 
the  Monthly  Review 2  pronounced  him  the  most  rational 
partisan  of  the  German  theatre  whose  labours  had 
come  under  its  notice,  he  replied  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  translated  a  manuscript  drama  was  no  proof  that 
he  was  an  admirer  of  it.3  There  are  few  translations 
about  which  there  has  been  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  about  Coleridge's  Wallenstein.  In  a  letter  to  Cotta,4 
Schiller  says :  "  Die  Uebersetzung  der  Wallensteine 
soil  ganz  schandlich  seyn."  To  judge  from  another 
letter  to  Cotta,5  it  would  appear  that  he  got  this 
information  from  Mellish.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  the  following  entry  in  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary, 
which  describes  a  flying  visit  the  writer  paid  to 
Schiller :  "  I  had  just  time  to  mention  Coleridge's 
translation  of  Wallenstein,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have 

1  S.  T.  Coleridge :  a  Narrative  of  the  Events  of  Ms  Life,  by  J.  D. 
Campbell,  Lond.  1894. 

2  Vol.  iii.  1800.  3  See  A.  Brandl,  Coleridge,  p.  279. 
4  20th  October  1800.     Briefw.  p.  404.  5  6th  February  1801. 
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a  high  opinion.  The  translator  was  a  man  of  genius, 
he  said,  but  had  made  some  ridiculous  mistakes." 
German  critics,  in  general,  whilst  acknowledging  its 
great  merit  in  interpreting  the  beauty  and  power  of 
the  original,  consider  it  nothing  more  than  a  transla- 
tion. Many  English  critics,  however,  have  held  a 
different  opinion.  Sir  Walter  Scott1  mentioned  it  as 
being  "more  magnificent  in  the  English  of  Coleridge 
than  in  the  German  of  Schiller."  Many  living  critics 
hold  a  similar  opinion.  Professor  Saintsbury  considers 
it  better  than  the  original.2  Mr  Edmund  Gosse  says  it 
forms  "  one  of  the  very  few  versions  which  may 
plausibly  be  held  to  excel  the  original."3  A  careful 
comparison  will,  however,  convince  any  fair-minded 
person  of  the  fallacy  of  these  opinions.  Coleridge's 
knowledge  of  German,  though  extensive,  was  not 
profound  enough  to  enable  him  to  overcome  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  Wallenstein  presented.  Of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  translation 
was  executed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  doubtless  many 
of  the  blemishes  would  have  been  removed  if  Coleridge 
had  had  time  to  revise  it.  The  most  serious  charge 
which  can  be  brought  against  it  is  its  want  of  accuracy. 
The  translator  has  very  often  failed  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  and  in  many  places  mistakes  are 
found  which  he  could  not  have  made  if  he  had  looked 
closely  at  the  text.  Again,  he  frequently  endeavours 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  style,  for  which  purpose 
he  interpolates  words  and  phrases  which  have  no 
right  there,  and  adds  whole  verses  in  order  to  further 
develop  the  original  idea.  The  most  serious  defect  of 
all  is  the  unaccountable  omission  of  whole  passages — 

1  See  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  (1823),  p.  377. 

3  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  p.  60. 

3  A  Short  History  of  Modern  English  Literaturet  p.  284. 
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passages  which  are  found  in  the  manuscript  on  which 
the  translation  is  based.  In  spite  of  these  blemishes 
Coleridge's  translation — although  we  cannot  agree  that 
it  is  as  magnificent  as  the  Wallenstein  of  Schiller — 
is  admirable,  and  is  the  best  translation  we  possess  of 
any  foreign  classic.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  faithful 
rendering ; l  not  only  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  given,  but  their  strength  and  beauty  is  fully 
appreciated.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  version  such  as  could 
have  been  produced  by  none  but  a  poet.  We  shall 
now  give  a  few  examples  of  inaccuracies,  taking  a 
part  of  the  First  Act  of  The  Piccolomini.2 

Line  58.  Coleridge  does  not  seem  to  have  caught 
the  meaning  of  ledenklich  in  the  following : 

"  Wenn  wir  alle 
So  gar  bedenklich  wollten  sein  !  " 

["  Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it ! 
If  we  would  all  of  us  consider  it  so."] 

Also  line  80  : 

"  Buttler.     Den  Kopf  bedenklich  schiittelnd  " 
(i.e.,  uneasily) ;  here  it  is  rendered  significantly. 

124.  Bohmen  is  rendered  Bavaria,  a  mistake  due 
simply  to  carelessness. 

156.  Coleridge  has  here  misunderstood  the  exact 
meaning  of  allein : 

"  Allein  im  offentlichen  Ungluck  ernten." 
["  Who  reap  no  harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity."] 

168.  "Unsre  Regimenter"  is  incorrectly  rendered 
by  the  singular. 

180ff.  Coleridge  has  completely  misunderstood  the 
lines : 

1  See  A.  Brandl,  Coleridge  (original  ed.),  p.  271. 

2  A  careful  comparison  of  Coleridge's  version  with  the  original  has 
been  made  by  P.  Machule  in  his  article  on  Coleridge's  Wallenstein- 
iibersetzung,  Englische  Stvdien,  vol.  xxxi.  (1902),  p.  182. 
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"  Ja,  ja  !  Der  Posten  fand  sich  in  der  Rechnung  ! 
Ich  weiss,  wir  haben  noch  daran  zu  zahlen." 

["  Yes,  yes  !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way  to  us 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle.'5] 

183.  "Alles 

Lasst  sich  nicht  schonen." 

["  Every  trifle 
Must  not  be  blackened  into  sacrilege."] 

197.     "  Drum  stosst  er  uns  zum  Raubtier  in  die  Wuste 
Um  seine  teuren  Schafe  zu  behuten." 

The  "  beast  of  prey "  probably  refers  to  the  Swedes 
and  other  enemies  ravaging  the  states  of  the  empire.1 
Coleridge  has  misunderstood  this,  for  he  translates : 

"  And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  home." 

201.  Here  the  indicative  is  incorrectly  rendered  by 
the  subjunctive : 

"  Gefahrlich  war's,  die  Freiheit  uns  zu  geben." 
["  'Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty."] 

500.  Very  peculiar  is  the  translation  of  the  following  : 

"  0,  lass  den  Raiser  Friede  machen,  Vater  ! 
Den  blut'gen  Lorbeer  geb'  ich  hin  mit  Freuden 
Furs  erste  Yeilchen,  das  der  Marz  uns  bringt, 
Das  duftige  Pfand  der  neuverjungten  Erde." 

["  0  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  my  father  ! 

Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stained  laurel 

For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring, 

Pluck'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I#have  journey 'd."] 

The  following  are  examples  of  passages  which  have 
been  amplified  by  Coleridge  : 

1  See  Breul's  ed.  (Pitt  Press,  vol.  i.),  p.  238. 
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30.      "Jezt,   hor'  ich  soil  der  Kriegsheld  fertig  sein." 

["Ihear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finished  in  him."] 
69.  "  Doch  wie  verkiirzen  sie  in  Wien  ihm  nicht  den  Arm 
Beschneiden,  wo  sie  konnen,  ihm  die  Fliigel !  " 

["  But  at  Vienna,  brother  ! — here's  the  grievance, — 
What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shorten 
His  arm,  and  where  they  can,  to  clip  his  pinions.'5] 
129.  "Will  man  zum  Dank  uns  aus  dem  Lande  werfen." 
["  To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard- won  victories."] 

154.  "  (Der  Slawata  und  der  Martinitz) 

Die  sich  vom  Raube  der  vertriebnen  Burger  masten  ; " 

["  Those  minions  of  court  favour,  those  court  harpies, 
Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 
Driven  from  their  house  and  home."] 

On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  whole 
passages  are  omitted,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  may  have  been  missing  in  Schiller's  manuscript. 

Coleridge's  translation  met  with  a  very  cold  reception. 
The  first  edition  sold  so  badly  that  the  publishers 
declared  they  had  lost  £60  in  the  transaction.  The 
Monthly  Review1  says  it  was  not  calculated  to  excite 
much  attention,  especially  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a  languid  translation.  "  It  is  remarked  by  Mr  Cole- 
ridge," says  the  reviewer,  "that  these  plays  may  be 
said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  The  Robbers  and 
Cabal  and  Love  of  Schiller,  with  that  which  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare  bear  to  his  Lear  and 
Othello,  yet  in  the  most  meagre  of  Shakespeare's 
histories  we  occasionally  meet  with  passages  of  un- 
common beauty,  which  imprint  themselves  indelibly 
on  our  minds,  and  we  have  not  observed  any  senti- 
ments or  expressions  of  this  kind  in  the  tragedy  before 

1  Vol.  iii.  (1800),  p.  107. 
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us  "  (!).  The  British  Critic x  gives  a  similar  unfavourable 
account  both  of  the  drama  itself  and  of  the  translation. 
"As  to  Wallenstein  himself,"  says  the  writer,  "his 
inordinate  pride  is  so  disgusting,  and  his  attempted 
treason  so  profligate,  that,  with  all  his  splendid  qualities, 
we  cannot  feel  interested  for  him."  The  first  good 
account  of  Coleridge's  Wallenstein  appeared  in  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine.2  The  writer  considers 
the  translation  inferior  to  the  original,  but  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  translation  of  a 
foreign  drama  that  our  literature  possesses.  "  Had  it 
been  an  English  original,"  he  says,  "  it  might  have  done 
wonders,  but  we  were  at  our  darkest,  too  proud  to  be 
kindled  by  a  foreign  torch,  and  the  Wallenstein  had,  like 
the  first  publication  of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads, 
the  fate  to  delight  the  few,  and  to  be  totally  neglected 
by  the  many."  Carlyle,  in  his  Life  of  Schiller,  says 
in  a  footnote  that  as  a  whole  the  translation  is  un- 
known to  him,  but,  judging  from  the  many  specimens, 
he  should  pronounce  it,  with  one  exception,  to  be  the 
"  best,  indeed  the  only  sufferable  translation  from  the 
German  with  which  English  literature  had  been 
enriched."  The  Edinburgh  Review3  (1837)  says  the 
most  serious  blemish  is  the  omission  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  the  original,  especially 
the  beautiful  monologue  of  Thekla  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  xii. 
The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 4  gives 
a  rather  severe  criticism  of  the  translation.  A  large 
number  of  passages  are  compared  with  the  original. 

The  next  translation  of  Wallenstein  (The  Ficcolomini 
and  The  Death  of  Wallenstein)  was  published  anony- 
mously in  Edinburgh  in  1827,  and  dedicated  to  Sir 

1  Vol.  xviii.  (1801),  p.  543.  2  Vol.  xiv.  (1823),  p.  378. 

3  See  page  64.  4  Vol.  liii.  (1850),  p.  349. 
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William  Hamilton.  The  author  was  George  Moir, 
who  subsequently  translated  The  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  1835  till  1840,  and  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  revised 
the  proof  sheets  of  his  translation  of  Wallenstein.  He 
died  in  1870.  He  was  acquainted  with  Carlyle,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  great  admiration  for  him, 
for,  writing  from  Edinburgh  in  1833,  he  says:  "Moir 
has  been  here:  in  all  senses  a  neat  man,  in  none  a 
strong  one."  Moir's  translation  came  into  the  hands 
of  Goethe,  who  gave  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  it. 
Writing  to  Carlyle  in  June  1828,1  he  says :  "  Die 
Uebersetzung  des  Wallenstein  hat  auf  mich  einen 
ganz  eignen  Eindruck  gemacht,  da  ich  die  ganze  Zeit 
als  Schiller  daran  arbeitete,  ihm  nicht  von  der  Seite 
kam,  zuletzt,  mit  dem  Stuck  vollig  bekannt,  solches 
vereint  mit  ihm  auf  das  Theater  brachte,  alien  Proben 
beywohnte  und  dadurch  mehr  Quaal  und  Pein  erlebte 
als  billig,  die  nachfolgenden  Vorstellungen  nicht 
versaumen  durfte  um  die  schwierige  Darstellung 
immer  hoher  zu  steigern ;  so  lasst  sich's  denken,  dass 
dieses  herrliche  Stuck  mir  zuletzt  trivial,  ja  widerlich 
werden  musste ;  auch  hab'  ich  es  in  zwanzig  Jahren 
nicht  gesehen  und  nicht  gelesen.  Nun  aber,  da  ich 
es  unerwartet  in  Shakespeare's  Sprache  wieder  gewahr 
werde,  so  tritt  es  auf  einmal  wie  ein  frischgefirnisstes 
Bild  in  alien  seinen  Theilen  wieder  vor  mich,  und  ich 
ergotze  mich  daran  wie  vor  Alters  und  noch  dazu 
auf  eine  ganz  eigene  Weise.  Sagen  Sie  das  dem 
Uebersetzer  griissend,  nicht  weniger  auch,  dass  die 
Vorrede,  die  eben  auch  in  dem  reintheilnehmenden 
Sinn  geschrieben  ist,  mir  wohlgethan  habe;  nennen 
Sie  mir  ihn  auch,  damit  aus  dem  Chor  der  Philo- 
Germanen  er  als  eine  einzelne  Person  hervortrete." 

1  Goethes  und  Carlyles  Briefwechsel,  Berlin,  1887. 
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Carlyle,  in  reply,  says : 1  "  Further,  at  your  request, 
I  must  mention  that  the  translator  of  Wallenstein  is 
George  Moir,  a  young  Edinburgh  advocate,  who  culti- 
vates literature  in  conjunction  with  jurisprudence,  and 
promises  to  do  well  in  both,  being  a  person  of  clear 
faculty,  and,  though  young,  without  any  marked 
deficiency  or  redundancy  either  in  talent  or  temper. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  small  bodily  stature :  from  which 
cause,  perhaps  in  part,  I  used  to  regard  him  rather 
with  a  sort  of  fondness  than  of  pure  equal  friend- 
ship ;  he  seemed  to  me  a  little  polished  crystal,  nearly 
colourless  for  the  present,  but  in  which,  at  some  hour, 
the  sun  might  come  to  be  refracted  and  reflected  in 
a  fine  play  of  tints."  An  account  similar  to  that  given 
above  is  given  in  another  place  by  Goethe.2  Speaking 
of  Wallenstein,  he  says  that  after  the  worries  and 
vexations  which  its  reproduction  on  the  stage  had 
caused  him,  it  became  for  him  trivial  and  meaningless, 
so  that  for  years  after  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it. 
"Nun  aber  trat  es  mir  auf  einmal  in  der  Sprache 
Shakespeare's  entgegen ;  die  grosse  Analogie  zweier 
vorziiglicher  Dichterseelen  ging  mir  lebhaft  auf ;  es 
war  das  erste  frische  wieder,  dasselbe  in  einem  andern 
und  so  neu,  dass  es  mich  wieder  mit  seiner  volligen 
Kraft  ergriff  und  die  innerlichste  Eiihrung  hervor- 
brachte.  Die  Vorrede  ist  hochst  bedeutend,  indem 
ein  tiefes  Studium  der  Schiller'schen  Werke  daraus 
hervorgeht.  Von  dem  Lager,  das  er  nicht  zu  iibersetzen 
wagt,  giebt  er  historische  Kenntniss ;  den  Schluss- 
gesang  aber  iibersetzt  er,  und  wir  vernehmen  ihn  auf  s 
neue  in  fremder  Sprache  ebenso  aufregend  wie  er  vor 
Jahren  auf  uns  wirkte." 

After  having  read  such  a  judgment  one  approaches 

1  25th  September  1828. 

2  Goethe  Werke,  Hempel's  ed.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  794. 
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the  translation  with  high  expectations.  But  the  truth 
is  that  it  is  but  a  very  mediocre  performance.  As  a 
rendering  it  is  far  from  faithful,  but,  being  based  on 
the  German  printed  edition,  it  has  the  advantage  that 
no  important  passage  is  wanting,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  Coleridge's.  Compared  with  the  latter  as 
to  style,  it  seems  very  tame  and  flat.  Nevertheless  it 
was  held  in  high  estimation  at  the  time,  and  was 
considered  by  more  than  one  critic  as  a  far  more 
faithful  copy  of  the  original  than  Coleridge's  —  an 
opinion  which  any  one  who  compares  them  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  following  few  passages  from  the  First  Act  of 
The  Piccolomini  do  not  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of 
Moir's  powers  as  an  interpreter  of  Schiller: 

7.     "  Den  griffen  die  Kroaten  mir  noch  auf 
Wir  bringen  inn." 

["  My  Croats  soon  laid  hands  upon  the  booty 
And  brought  it  hither."] 

15.  "Von  dreissig  Regimentern  haben  sich 

Die  Obersten  zusammen  schon  gefunden." 

["  Full  thirty  regiments  with  their  colonels  are 
Already  mustered."] 

88.  "  Beinah'  vergessen  hatt'  ich  seine  {i.e.  des  Krieges)  Plagen 
Da  mir  der  Ordnung  hoher  Geist  erschienen 
Durch  die  er,  weltzerstorend,  selbst  besteht, 
Das  Grosse  mir  erschienen,  das  er  bildet." 

["  I  had  myself  forgot  its  plagues  and  terrors 
In  that  imposing  spectacle  of  order. 
By  which  this  world-destroying  war's  supported, 
And  in  the  greatness  to  which  war  gives  birth."] 

99.  "Den  tjberbringer  kaiserlicher  Befehle." 

["  The  bearer  of  the  Emperor's  gracious  message."] 
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169.   "  Wie  sie  von  einer  Anticamera 

Zur  andern  mich  herumgeschleppt,  mich  unter 
Den  Schranzen  stehen  lassen  stundenlang." 

["  How  from  one  ante-chamber  to  another 

They  turned  me  round  and  round  and  left  me  standing 
Beneath  the  threshold,  ay,  for  hours  together."] 

197.     "  Drum  stosst  er  uns  zum  Raubtier  in  die  Wuste." 
["  And  yet  he  drives  us  hence  like  beasts  of  prey."] 

The  following  are  examples  of  weak  renderings 
which  disfigure  almost  every  page : 

50.  "  dem  ganzen  Korps  gereicht's 

Zum  Sporn,  zum  Beispiel,"  etc. 

["  for  the  whole  army  feels 
Inspired  by  such  examples."] 

112.  "  Graf  Tilly  war 

Am  Lech  aufs  Haupt  geschlagen." 

["Count  Tilly 
Was  on  the  Lech  defeated."] 

219.     "All  dieses  Volk  gehorcht  Friedlandischen 
Hauptleuten." 

["This   warlike    engine    moves    but   at   the   beck   of 
Wallenstein."] 

The  Monthly  Review l  pronounces  it  a  faithful  and,  in 
many  places,  a  spirited  and  highly  poetic  translation. 
Although  Coleridge  is  a  poet  of  a  higher  order  than 
Moir,  the  reviewer  thinks  that  the  latter  is  a  better 
German  scholar  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  He  blames  the  translator  for  abandon- 
ing The  Camp,  the  omission  of  which,  he  says,  has 
"deprived  the  whole  piece  of  its  completeness  as  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  curtailed  it  of  its  liveliest  and 
most  picturesque  situations."     The  Monthly  Magazine 2 

1  Vol.  ii.  (1827),  p.  483.  3  Vol.  i.  (1827),  p.  643. 
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is  of  opinion  that  this  translation  is  better  in  some 
respects  than  that  of  Coleridge.  It  is  "  more  equable, 
nearer  to  the  sense,  though  further  from  the  spirit, 
whilst  Coleridge  only  worked  up  the  passages  which 
found  an  echo  in  his  own  soul."  The  London 
Magazine 1  gives  a  very  good  review  of  the  drama : 
"Although  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  work 
of  our  time  contains  greater  beauties,  yet  there  is 
no  German  play  with  which,  notwithstanding  the 
translation  of  Mr  Coleridge,  English  readers  are  less 
acquainted."  The  writer  considers  Moir  to  have  a 
fair  talent  for  versification  and  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  but  wishes  he  had  undertaken 
some  other  play  of  Schiller. 

The  first  attempt  to  translate  The  Camp  was  made 
by  Lord  Gower  (1830).  This  version,  though  it  has 
been  highly  praised,  is  very  weak.  The  sharp  out- 
lines of  the  original  are  frequently  marred  by  long 
paraphrases  which  destroy  the  rough  and  lively  effect 
which  is  so  captivating  in  Schiller.  The  following 
examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  tame  this  version 
is  by  the  side  of  the  German : 

3  and  4.     "  Sind  Euch  gar  trotzige  Kameraden  ; 

Wenn  sie  uns  nur  niclits  am  Leibe  schaden." 

["  Even  if  life  and  limb  they  spare, 
Their  insolence  is  hard  to  bear."] 

35.     "  Sehen  nicht  aus,  als  war'  viel  zu  nehmen." 

["  By  their  looks  they  have  little  to  serve  our  need."] 

75.         "  Wieder  so  ein  Spiirhund,  gebt  nur  acht, 
Der  die  Jagd  auf  den  Herzog  macht." 

["  A  blood-hound  of  the  emperor's  chase, 
The  footsteps  of  the  duke  to  trace."] 

1  Vol.  vii.  (1827),  p.  460. 
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123.     "  Erster  Jager  :  Was  ?  der  Blitz  ! 

Das  ist  ja  die  Gustel  aus  Blasewitz." 

Marhetenderin  :     I  freilich  !     Und  Er  ist  wohl  gar, 
Mussjo 
Der  lange  Peter  aus  Itzeho  ! " 

["  First  Jager  :  Why,  bless  me,  dame, 

Tis  surely  the  Gustel, 
Sutler's  Wife  :  Kind  sir,  the  same  ; 

From  Blasewitz  village.    And  save 

us  all ! 
Why,  'tis  Master  Peter — we  named 
the  Tall."] 

In  the  following  lines  the  translator  departs  from 
the  sense  of  the  original: 

47.  "  Lustige  Vogel,  die  gerne  schwatzen, 

Tragen  sich  sauber  und  fuhren  Batzen." 

["  Birds  of  gay  note  and  gaudy  feather, 
Loving  to  flock  and  chatter  together."] 

188.     "  Inr  na^t  da  einen  saubern  Spitzen 

Am  Kragen,  und  wie  Euch  die  Hosen  sitzen  ! " 

["  Yet  your  hose  sits  well,  and  it  falls  with  grace 
O'er  the  collar  your  ruff  with  its  cobweb  lace."] 

253.     "  Nu,  nu,  verlangt  Ihr  sonst  nichts  mehr  ? 

Das  liess  sich  unter  dem  Warns  da  finden." 

["  In  truth,  what  you  ask  is  no  mighty  affair  ; 

'Tis  but  little,  in  conscience,  you  claim  for  your  share."] 

The  most  difficult  part  of  The  Camp  to  render 
into  a  foreign  tongue  is  the  Capuchin's  sermon,  and 
accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
the  worst  part  of  Lord  Gower's  rendering.  Large 
portions  are  omitted,  with  the  result  that  the  effect 
of  the  Capuchin's  grim  humour  is  entirely  lost.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  above,  Lord 
Gower   has    endeavoured    to    reproduce    the   original 
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metre,  but  with   only  partial   success.     Compare,  for 
example,  the  following  lines: 

106.  "  Werden  wir  uns  lang  noch  die  Hande  warmen 

Da  die  Feinde  schon  frisch  im  Feld  herum  schwarmen." 

In  each  of  these  the  anapaests  give  the  verses  a 
swift  motion  and  a  certain  lightness  and  grace.  This 
effect  is  lost  in  the  translation : 

"  Must  we  much  longer  here  be  pent 
Now  that  the  Swede  has  struck  his  tent  ? " 

195.      "  Man  muss  uns  ehren  und  respektieren." 

Here  the  slow  motion  of  the  verse,  imparted  by  the 
first  two  iambics,  harmonises  excellently  with  the 
sense.  In  the  translation  the  verse  runs  along  quickly 
in  anapsests : 

"And  claim  the  respect  that  is  due  to  his  fame." 

The  Monthly  Review 1  bestows  extravagant  praise  on 
this  translation.  "It  would  be  an  injustice  to  deny," 
it  says,  "  that  the  version  of  Wallenstein's  Camp  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  The  language  is  vigorous, 
lucid  and  poetical,  and  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  the 
original." 

An  anonymous  translation  of  The  Camp  appeared  in 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  of  1836.2  In  mention- 
ing Coleridge's  reason  for  not  translating  The  Camp,  the 
writer  denies  that  English  is  inferior  to  German  in 
its  rhyming  capabilities  :  "  If  translators  have  declared 
certain  tasks  impracticable,  the  declaration  must  be  a 
proof  of  their  unwillingness  to  undertake  those  tasks,  but 
cannot  be  a  proof  of  anything  besides."  This  render- 
ing, though  better  than  Gower's,  is  very  faulty.  On 
1  Vol.  ii.  (1830).  2  Vol.  viii.  (1836),  p.  721. 
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almost  every  page  there  is  some  word  or   expression 
misunderstood.     Here  are  a  few  examples : 

"  Marketenderzelt,  davor  eine  Kram  =  und  Trodelbude." — Sc.  i. 

[Kram  =  retail  trade,  Trodel  =  rubbish,  trumpery,  hence 

a  retail  and  rag  shop.] 
[Victualling  tents,  with  booths  in  front  for  the  sale  of  haber- 
dashery and  wearing  apparel.] 
Besetzt  (= occupied)  is  translated  "  crowded." 
Uhlanen  „  "  Uhlanians." 

Soldatenjungen  „  "  A  group  of  young  soldiers." 


20.        H  Mussen  wir's  wieder  bekommen  in  Loffeln." 

["  They  must  lend  us  a  few  of  their  silver  spoons."] 

65  and  67.  "  Ja,  es  ist  wieder  was  im  Werke  ! 

Es  ist  gar  nicht  geheuer,  wie  ich  merke." 
[  =  "Some    mischief  is  brewing.     The  original  meaning    of 
geheuer  is  security  against  anything  uncanny"  (Breul).] 

["  Ay,  there  is  something  again  in  the  wind, 

Though  nothing  stupendous,  I'm  rather  inclined 
To  fancy."] 

113.  "  Ei,  da  werden  wir  bald  aufsitzen." 

["  Well,  then,  we'll  retake  it,  with  God's  good  will."] 

The  attempt  to  imitate  the  rough,  boisterous  language 
of  the  soldiery  is  sometimes  fairly  successful,  but  fre- 
quently the  rendering  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  For 
example : 

18.      "  So  wie  gewonnen,  so  ist's  zerstoben." 

["  How  gains  that  we  got  o'er  the  devil's  back 
Are  spent  we  all  know."] 

52.       uEi,  das  muss  immer  saufen  und  fressen." 

["  These  dogs  are  eternally  snuffing  the  pot."] 

124.     "  I  freilich  !     Und  er  ist  wohl  gar  Mussjo 
Der  lange  Peter  aus  Itzeho  ? " 

["  Who  else  ? — and  you — yes  ! — it  must  be 
Are  gander-shanked  Peter  from  Itzaho."] 
E 
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The  translator,  too,  frequently  interpolates  lines  of 
his  own,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  a  rhyme. 

An  absolutely  worthless  translation  of  The  Camp 
in  prose  by  Edward  Thornton,  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  in  1854. 

A  translation  of  The  Piccolomini  by  W.  R. 
Walkington  was  published  in  1862.  "A  faithful 
adherence  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  original," 
he  says  in  the  preface,  "  rather  than  a  literal  rendering 
of  the  text,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  translator."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  adhered  neither  to  the  one  nor 
to  the  other.  His  notion  of  metre,  too,  is  extremely 
rudimentary.  The  following  passage  will  give  some 
idea  of  his  style : 

Act  I.  Sc.  i.  (Isolani  congratulates  Buttler  on  his 
promotion) : 

"  You  speak  of  his  preferment  by  the  Duke  'I 
It  is  the  regiment,  I  hear,  in  which 
He  served  as  private  ;  'Tis  a  good  example 
To  the  whole  corps,  a  spur  to  gallant  hearts, 
When  thus  a  veteran  soldier  makes  his  way, 
And  rising  from  the  ranks,  from  grade  to  grade, 
Receives  at  last  his  just  reward."  l 

A  fourth  version  of  The  Camp  by  T.  Wirgmann2 
appeared  in  1871.  In  his  preface  the  translator  asks 
for  a  lenient  judgment,  as  the  task  was  undertaken  to 
wile  away  the  dull  hours  of  a  monsoon.  He  thinks 
that  the  original  is  susceptible  of  a  nearly  literal 
translation  into  English   verse   without  losing  much 

1  46.   "  Zum  Regiment,  nicht  wahr,  das  ihm  der  Furst 
Geschenkt  ?    Und  noch  dazu  dasselbe,  hor'  ieh, 
Wo  er  vom  Reiter  hat  heraufgedient  ? 
Nun,  das  ist  wahr  :  dem  ganzen  Corps  gereicht's 
Zum  Sporn,  zum  Beispiel,  macht  einmal  ein  alter 
Verdienter  Kriegsmann  seinen  Weg." 

8  Wirgmann  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons. 
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of  its  spirit  and  vigour.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
considers  a  knowledge  of  the  military  customs  of 
the  Imperial  Austrian  army  necessary,  and  this 
requisite  he  has  acquired  by  a  ten  years'  service  in 
the  Austrian  Cavalry  and  staff  corps.  The  German 
text  is  placed  opposite  the  English.  This  translation 
is  as  prosaic  as  it  is  possible  for  a  translation  to  be. 
Of  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  German  ^there  is 
scarcely  a  trace.  The  metre  employed  is  iambic 
pentameter,  which  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  "  Knitt- 
elvers."  The  one  redeeming  feature  is  that  the  trans- 
lator has  a  good  grasp  of  the  language ;  he  rarely  fails 
to  see  what  Schiller  meant,  even  when  he  is  unable 
to  render  it  appropriately  into  English.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  opening  lines : 

"  Vater,  es  wird  nicht  gut  ablauf en, 
Bleiben  wir  von  dem  Soldatenhaufen. 
Sind  Euch  gar  trotzige  Kameraden  ; 
Wenn  sie  uns  nur  nichts  am  Leibe  schaden." 

["  Father  !     It  won't  end  well ;  so  let  us  stay 
From  that  dense  crowd  of  soldiers  far  away, 
Tow'rds  us  they  are  companions  more  like  roughs. 
Oh  !  that  they  hurt  us  not  with  blows  and  cuffs  ! "] 

A  complete  version  of  Wallenstein  by  J.  A.  W. 
Hunter  appeared  in  1885.  To  the  translation  Hunter 
has  prefixed  a  very  scholarly  introduction  giving  a  good 
sketch  of  Wallenstein's  life  and  times  as  depicted  by 
Schiller  in  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years1  War ; 
also  a  very  good  critical  account  of  The  Camp,  The 
Piccolomini,  and  The  Death  of  Wallenstein.  This  trans- 
lation is  a  work  of  great  merit.  Although  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  faithful  reproduction  of  Schiller's 
Wallenstein,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  it.  In 
The  Camp  he  has  reproduced  the  bluff,  boisterous 
language  of    the    soldiery   very   successfully   without 
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having  recourse  to  "padding."  His  rendering  of  the 
Capuchin's  sermon — on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
style,  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  all  literature 
to  translate  into  another  language — is  extremely  good. 
It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  omitted  the 
following  four  verses : 

518.      "Die  Abteien  und  die Stif ter 

Sind  nun  Raubteien  und  Diebeskliifter, 
Und  alle  die  gesegneten  deutschen  Lander 
Sind  verkehrt  worden  in  Elender." 

These  verses,  it  must  be  admitted,  present  great 
difficulties,  but,  considering  the  successful  manner  in 
which  almost  equally  difficult  passages  are  rendered, 
we  think  that  a  translation  of  these  would  not  have 
been  beyond  his  power. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  successful  rendering  of  a 
very  difficult  passage  let  us  take  the  following : 

497.       "  Und  die  Armee  liegt  hier  in  Bohmen, 

Pflegt  den  Bauch,  lasst  sich's  wenig  gramen, 
Kummert  sich  mehr  um  den  Krug  als  den  Krieg, 
Wetzt  lieber  den  Schnabel  als  den  Sabel, 
Hetzt  sich  lieber  herum  mit  der  Dim5, 
Frisst  den  Ochsen  lieber  als  den  Oxenstirn." 


"  Und  das  romische  Reich — dass  Gott  erbarm  ! 
Sollte  jetzt  heissen  romisch  Arm  ; 
Der  Rheinstrom  ist  worden  zu  einem  Peinstrom, 
Die  Kloster  sind  ausgenommene  Nester,"  etc. 

"  And  here  in  the  Camp  are  ye  filling  your  maw, 
Here  in  Bohemia  ye  care  not  a  straw. 
Your  casque  is  a  wine-cask,  on  my  word, 
Ye  draw  the  beer  instead  of  the  sword, 
Run  after  the  wenches,  a  pretty  concern, 
And  Oxen  flay  'stead  of  Oxenstiern" 
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"  And  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  forsooth, 
Is  wholly  ruined,  and  that's  the  truth. 
The  Rhine  with  weeping  is  turned  to  brine, 
The  cloister  is  left  like  an  empty  oyster, 
And  every  see  and  holy  foundation 
Is  a  sea  of  havoc  and  devastation." 


The  chief  defect  of  this  translation  of  The  Camp  is 
the  interpolation  of  words  and  phrases,  in  order  either 
to  fill  up  the  verse  or  to  supply  a  rhyme.  Such  are 
"my  chick,"  "say  I,"  "good-lack,"  "egad,"  "I  trow," 
"  and  no  mistake,"  "  on  my  word,"  etc. 

Hunter's  version  of  The  Piccolomini  and  The  Death  of 
Wallenstein  is  a  work  deserving  of  great  praise.  No 
longer  having  to  search  for  rhymes  as  in  The  Camp,  his 
verses  are  much  more  free,  and  weak  lines  rarely  occur. 
Expletives,  such  as  disfigure  The  Camp  to  some  extent, 
are  no  longer  met  with.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  translation  is  its  great  accuracy.  Scarcely  a 
word  is  left  untranslated,  and  the  meaning  is  always 
clearly  brought  out.  He  very  seldom  has  recourse  to 
circumlocutions,  and  so  is  able  to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  the  original.  Compared  with  Coleridge's  translation, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  style,  as  is,  of  course, 
to  be  expected.  Looked  on  merely  as  a  render- 
ing, Hunter's  translation  is  undoubtedly  superior  to 
Coleridge's,  but  then  the  fine  poetic  spirit  which 
animates  the  latter  is  wanting.  As  an  example  of 
the  style  of  both,  let  us  take  the  following  short 
passage : 


"  Octavio — Max  Piccolomini  ! 
Heilbringend  vorbedeutungsvolle  Namen ! 
Nie  wird  das  Gliick  von  Osterreich  sich  wenden, 
So  lang  zwei  solche  Sterne,  segensreich 
Und  schiitzend,  leuchten  iiber  seinen  Heeren." 

— Die  Piccolomini,  Act  I.  Sc.  iv. 
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Hunter : 

"  Octavio — Max  Piccolomini ! 
Names  fraught  with  happy  omen  !     Her  good  fortune 
Will  ne'er  abandon  Austria,  so  long 
As  such  twin  stars  of  blessing  and  defence 
Lighten  her  armies." 

Coleridge : 

"  Octavio — Max  Piccolomini ! 
0  saviour  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen  ! 
Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts." 

Another  translation  of  Wallenstein1  by  C.  G.  N. 
Lockhart  appeared  in  1887.  Lockhart,  like  Wirgmann, 
had  served  for  many  years  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
to  such  an  extent  did  he  forget  his  mother  tongue,  that 
on  returning  to  England  he  had  to  carry  a  dictionary 
about  with  him,  in  order  to  make  himself  understood 
by  his  friends.  The  chief  disadvantage,  he  says,  under 
which  he  had  to  labour  in  translating  Wallenstein,  was 
the  fact  of  his  never  having  recovered  the  full  mastery 
of  English.  After  leaving  the  Austrian  service  he 
went  out  to  Australia,  and  it  was  round  one  of  the 
camp  fires  there  that  he  prepared  the  translation. 
Until  1870  he  had  not  seen  Coleridge's  Wallenstein, 
and  then  thought  it  no  better  than  his  own.  As  far 
as  correctness  in  rendering  the  German  text  is  con- 
cerned, Lockhart's  version  ranks  high,  but  unfortunately 
for  his  reputation,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  things 
that  go  to  constitute  a  good  translation.  The  version, 
as  a  whole,  is  entirely  devoid  of  interest  or  inspiration. 
Very  often  we  are  made  painfully  aware  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  statement  that  he  never  recovered  the 
mastery  of  English,  for  again  and  again  expressions 
occur  which  are  neither  English  nor  German. 

In  1889  the  three  parts  of  Wallenstein  were  published 

1  JHe  Piccolomini  and  Wallensteiiis  Todt 
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in  Bonn's  standard  library  —  The  Camp,  by  James 
Churchill,  and  the  other  parts  reprinted  from  Coleridge. 
Churchill's  translation  of  The  Camp  is  very  mediocre. 
The  vivid,  racy  style  of  the  original  is  lost,  and  in  its 
place  we  have  a  dull,  prosy  rendering,  disfigured  by 
paraphrases  and  commonplaces.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following : 

384.   "SindEuchgar,"etc. 

["  But  boist'rous  mates  will  ye  find  in  the  shoal — 
'Twere  better  to  bolt  while  our  skins  are  whole."] 

90.  "  Kroat,  wo  hast  du  das  Halsband  gestohlen  ? 
Handle  dir's  ab  !  dir  ist's  doch  nichts  niitz. 
Geb'  dir  dafiir  das  Paar  Terzerolen." 

["  Croat,  where  stole  you  that  necklace,  say  ? 
Get  rid  of  it,  man — for  thee  'tis  unmeet ! 
Come,  take  these  pistols  in  change,  I  pray."] 

103.   "Deine  Miitze  mir  wohlgefallt." 

["  I  think  your  cap  is  a  smartish  one."] 

113.   "Ei,  da  werden  wir  bald  aufsitzen." 

["  Ha  !  then  we  soon  shall  have  work  in  hand."] 

The  last  translation  of   The  Camp  is   that   of   Sir 

Theodore  Martin,  published  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 

Magazine}      In  a  short  introduction  he  expresses  his 

regret  that  this  part  had   been  left  untranslated   by 

Coleridge.     He  thinks  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found 

in  the  small  sum  which  was  paid  to  Coleridge  for  his 

labours,  and  in  a  natural  misgiving  as  to  this  part  of 

Schiller's  work  being  acceptable  to  the  then  prevailing 

English  taste.     Martin  fully  understands  the  value  and 

significance  of  The  Camp.     "  It  was  intended,"  he  says, 

"  by  Schiller  to  place  the  reader  in  a  position  at  once  to 

realise  the  state  of  the  European  continent  at  the  period 

in  the  Thirty  Years'  War   in  which  the  action  takes 

place,  and  at  the  same  time  to  understand  the  conflict  of 

interests  which  eventuated  in  the  tragic  fall  of  its  hero." 

1  February  1892,  p.  231. 
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"  In  dealing  with  the  rough  vigour  of  such  a  work," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  translator  is  necessarily  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  can  only  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  the  original  has  not  wholly  evaporated  under 
his   hand." 

This  version,  although  not  so  literal  as  Hunter's,  is 
more  spirited,  and  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
style  and  contents  of  the  original.  The  bluff,  direct 
manner  in  which  the  various  characters  express  them- 
selves is  very  skilfully  reproduced.  As  might  be 
expected,  many  passages  are  rather  feeble,  but  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  best  translation 
of  any  foreign  classic  never  fully  reproduces  all  the 
various  peculiarities  and  intricacies  of  the  thought  and 
style  of  the  original.  A  rather  marked  defect  is  the 
great  freedom  with  which  certain  verses  are  rendered. 
Compare : 

1.        "  Vater,  es  wird  nicht  gut  ablaufen"  (=end  well). 
["  Father,  we'll  better  be  off,  I  fear."] 

67.     "  Es  ist  gar  nicht  geheuer  wie  ich  merke." 
["  What  it  all  means  I  can't  make  out."] 

The  strength  of  the  original  is  in  many  cases  lost : 

31.      "  War's  doch  ninht  arger  und  krauser  hier, 

Als  der  Sachs  noch  im  Lande  that  pochen." 

["  Things  are  as  bad,  ay,  worse  than  when 
The  Saxons  knocked  us  about  like  mad."] 

110.  "  Ich  sitze  gemachlich  hier." 

["  This  life  so  free 
Is  a  life  exactly  to  my  taste."] 

160.  "Die  Armee  sich  immer  muss  neu  gebaren." 
["  Recruits  for  the  army  must  be  had."] 
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The  Capuchin's  sermon  is  the  least  successful  part 
of  the  translation.  The  puns  he  has  translated  simply 
as  they  stand,  without  attempting  to  produce  corre- 
sponding ones.     For  example : 

515.  "  Der  Rheinstrom."    (See  page  80). 

["  The  rolling  Rhine  runs  blood,  not  wine, 
The  cloisters  are  pillaged,  like  rifled  nests, 
The  bishoprics  turned  into  desert  wastes, 
The  abbeys  and  convents  are  changed  into 
Mere  dens  of  a  roistering  murderous  crew,"  etc.] 

The  influence  of  Wallenstein  on  the  English  writers 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  very 
considerable.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  thought  it  more  "magnificent  in  the  English  of 
Coleridge  than  in  the  German  of  Schiller."  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine 1  points  out  that  the  existence  of 
Wallenstein  had  been  lost  sight  of  till  it  was  recalled 
to  life  by  being  made  to  furnish  mottoes  for  the 
chapters  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  In  Kenilworth 
the  influence  of  Wallenstein  can  be  distinctly  seen  ; 2 
the  chapter  in  which  Leicester  causes  his  astrologer 
Alasco  to  read  the  future  in  the  stars,  has  evidently  been 
suggested  by  the  First  Act  of  The  Death  of  Wallenstein? 

Coleridge  himself  owed  a  great  deal  to  Wallenstein. 
In  Remorse  there  are  many  passages  taken  almost  word 
for  word  from  it.     Compare  : 
Death  of  Wallenstein  (Act  I.  Sc.  iv.)  : 
"...  the  evil  demon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head." 

Remorse  (Act  III.  Sc.  ii.) : 
"  Off,  false  Demon 
That  beat'st  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head." 

1  Vol.  xiv.  (1823),  p.  377  (article  by  Gillies). 

2  Sec  Brandl,  Coleridge,  p.  280.  3  Kenilworth ,  chap,  xviii. 
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Death  of  Wallenstein  (Act  IV.  Sc.  v.) : 
Thekla  :  "  Is  now  the  only  place 

Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me  :  detain  me  not ! " 

Remorse  (Act  III.  Sc.  ii.)  : 
Teresa  :  "  To  the  only  place 

Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me  .  .  . 

Detain  me  not !  ■ l 

Wallenstein  had  also  no  small  influence  on  Words- 
worth. In  the  article  in  Blackwood  mentioned  above,2 
the  writer  shows  that  Wordsworth's  celebrated  sonnet, 

"  'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train,"  etc., 

has  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  First  Act  of  The 
Piccolomini : 

"  My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee  ! "  etc. 

In  the  same  article  the  writer  points  to  the  passage 
in  The  Excursion*  which  describes  the  origin  and 
natural  beauty  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  asks  the 
reader  to  compare  it  with  the  glorious  burst  of  eloquence 
in  which  Max  comments  on  the  mysterious  aspirations 
of  the  spirit  of  his  idol,  Wallenstein.4  In  the  ode, 
composed  in  1816,  we  are  also  reminded  of  the  closing 
words  of  this  speech  of  Max.  Coleridge  translates  it 
thus: 

"  They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

1  See    E.    Margraf,    Einjiuss    der    deutschen    Litteratur    auf  die 
englische,  p.  20. 

2  See  p.  73. 

3  Wordsworth,  u  Poetical  Works,"  v.  p.  179.„ 

4  Piccolomini,  IIL  iv. 
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With  man  as  with  their  friend  :  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down  :  and  even  at  this  day 
'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 
And  Venus  that  brings  everything  that's  fair." 

Compare  Wordsworth : 

"  And  ye,  Pierian  Sisters,  sprung  from  Jove 
And  sage  Mnemosyne — full  long  debarred 
From  your  first  mansions,  exiled  too  long 
From  many  a  hallowed  stream  and  grove, 

.  .  .  (for  though  Truth  descending  from  above 
The  Olympian  summit  hath  destroyed  for  aye 
Your  kindred  Deities,  ye  live  and  move 
Spared  for  obeisance  from  perpetual  love, 
For  privilege  redeemed  of  god-like  Sway)." l 


The  following  two  lines  of  Campbell  in  LochieVs 
Warning  are  attributed  by  Gillies  to  the  influence  of 
Wallenstein : 

"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

"  This  fine  image,"  he  says,  "  is  evidently  the  progeny 
of  Schiller's  genius,  whether  the  offspring,  fine  as  it  is, 
be  not  a  dwindled  one,  the  reader  must  be  contented 
to  judge  for  himself.  For  us,  we  confess  that  Mr 
Campbell's  image,  beautiful  as  it  always  must  be 
allowed  to  be,  appears  rather  prosaic  by  the  side  of 
its  predecessor  and  progenitor.  We  all  see  the  setting 
sun  and  its  shadows,  but  it  is  for  Wallenstein  to  talk 
of  that  which  is  at  once  a  shadow  and  a  splendour — 
it  is  for  him  to  contemplate,  and  for  Schiller  to  describe, 

1  See  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Litteraturgeschichte,  1  Band,  IJeft 
iii,  p.  288. 
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the  awful  influences  of  a  sun  that  is  not  yet  risen — the 
livid  mystery  of  the  pregnant  east." 1 
The  lines  referred  to  are  : 

"  As  the  sun, 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  event, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow,"  etc. 

Coleridge's  Translation. 

Writing  to  Coleridge  (March  1801),  Southey  says:2 
"The  Monthly  Magazine  speaks  with  shallow  -  pated 
pertness  of  your  Wallenstein;  it  interests  me  much, 
and,  what  is  better  praise,  invited  me  to  a  frequent 
reperusal  of  its  parts:  will  you  think  me  wrong  in 
preferring  it  to  Schiller's  other  plays  ?  it  appears  to 
me  far  more  dramatically  true.  Max  may,  perhaps, 
be  overstrained,  and  the  woman  is  like  all  German 
heroines  ;  but  in  Wallenstein  is  that  greatness  and 
littleness  united  which  stamp  the  portrait." 

Coleridge's  translation  was  also  well  known  to 
Shelley,3  and  traces  of  its  influence  are  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  his  works.     Compare,  for  example,  the  passage 

in  Hellas,4 

"  Ominous  signs 
Are  blazoned  broadly  on  the  noonday  sky, 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamped  upon  the  sun,"  etc. 

with  Wallenstein's  words  shortly  before  his  death  : 5 

"  You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appear'd  at  once  in  the  heaven  ? 

.  .  .  Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  daggers,"  etc. 

Compare  this  also  with  The  Camp  (Sc.  viii.) : 
"  Am  Himmel  geschehen  Zeichen  und  Wunder,"  etc. 

1  See  Wallensteins  Tod,  Act  V.  Sc.  iii. 

2  Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  p.  139. 

8  Cf.  Zeiger  in  Studien  z.  Vgl.  Litt.  Gesch.     See  note,  p.  75. 

*  Verse  601  tf.  5  Wallensteins  Tod,  IV.  iii. 


CHAPTEE  VI 

MARY  STUART  IN   ENGLAND 

We  have  seen  how  Noehden  wrote  to  Schiller  informing 
him  of  the  terms  on  which  the  publisher  Millar  was 
prepared  to  accept  Wallenstein.1  Schiller,  in  explaining 
that  his  understanding  with  Cotta  2  prevented  him  from 
being  able  to  agree  to  these  conditions,  mentioned  that 
he  could,  however,  let  him  have  Mary  Stuart,  which  was 
to  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  requesting  Noehden, 
in  case  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  undertake  the 
translation  or  was  prevented  by  want  of  time,  to 
suggest  to  Millar  that  the  task  should  be  given  over 
to  Mellish.3  As  Schiller,  in  this  letter,  gives  his 
opinion  of  Mellish  at  some  length,  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  quote  part  of  it :  "  Dieser  Herr 
Mellish,  ein  sehr  gebildeter,  in  alter  und  neuer 
Literatur  vollkommen  erfahrener  Mann,  wohnt  seit 
einigen  Jahren  ohnweit  Jena  und  wir  hatten  den 
Vorteil  einer  schnellen  und  leichten  Communication. 
Er  hat  auch  schon  Verschiedenes  aus  Wallenstein 
ubersetzt,  das  nach  meinem  Urteil  vollkommen  genau 

1  See  p.  47.  2  Briefw.  p.  348. 

3  J.  C.  Mellish  was  born  in  1768.  He  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
in  Thuringen,  where  he  stood  in  friendly  relation  to  the  scholars  and 
authors  of  Jena  and  Weimar,  especially  to  Schiller.  He  died  in 
London  in  1823  as  British  Consul  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
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und,  nach  dem  Urteil  der  Kenner  des  englischen 
Spraehgeistes,  auch  sehr  schon  gelungen  ist.  Wir 
wiirden  auch  den  Vorteil  haben,  dass  das  Stuck  viel 
friiher  iibersetzt  werden  konnte,  und  ich  konnte  das 
englische  Manuscript  Hrn.  Millar  mit  Anfang  des  Marz 
versprechen,  weil  ich  das  deutsche  Original  aktweise 
zum  tibersetzen  geben  kann.  Wenn  Hr.  Millar  es 
verlangt,  so  wiirde  ich  mich,  mit  Hrn.  Mellish,  auch 
in  der  englischen  Ausgabe  als  Mitherausgeber  nennen 
und  in  der  Vorrede  dem  Publicum  von  dem  Werk 
und  von  der  Ubersetzung  Rechenschaft  geben."  Some 
time  after1  Mellish  himself  got  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
letter  from  Millar,  in  which  the  latter  offered  only  as 
much  for  the  translation  as  he  had  previously  offered 
for  the  original.  Mellish  wrote  to  Schiller  advising 
him  to  send  the  manuscript  to  England  at  once,  as  he 
himself  would  prefer  to  put  off  the  translation  till 
the  drama  was  published  in  Germany.  Schiller  did 
not  approve  of  this,  and  wrote  to  Mellish  to  that 
effect.2  His  idea  was  that  the  wisest  course  to  take 
would  be  to  translate  the  drama  from  the  German 
manuscript  copy  and  then  try  to  find  a  publisher. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
communicating  further  with  Millar,  in  whom  he  had 
no  longer  any  confidence.  Cotta  himself  had  offered 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  English  edition  —  an 
undertaking  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  had 
cause  to  regret.  In  a  letter,  dated  9th  April  1800,3 
Mellish  informed  Schiller  that  he  was  very  busy  with 
the  translation,  and  in  the  following  August  Schiller 
was  able  to  send  the  first  three  acts  and  part  of  the 
fourth  to  Cotta.     Eresh  anxiety,  however,  was  awaiting 

1  17th  February  1800.    Brief w.  p.  370. 

2  Schiller  to  Mellish,  16th  May  1800.    Brief w.  p.  373. 

3  Brief w.  p.  394. 
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Schiller,  for,  not  long  after,  Cotta  got  a  letter  from 
Huttner,  containing  a  report  of  the  expense  that 
would  be  entailed  by  publishing  the  translation  in 
England.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  In 
January  1801 x  Cotta  received  another  letter  from 
Huttner,  informing  him  of  the  complete  failure  of 
the  speculation.  Cotta  was  to  lose  from  £25  to  £30,  and 
Huttner  advised  him  not  to  continue  the  impression, 
as  it  was  better  to  lose  £30  than  £80 — the  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  printer.  This  failure  he  attributes 
largely  to  the  quality  of  the  translation,  which  was 
declared  to  be  full  of  Germanisms,  ungrammatical  in 
many  places,  often  contradictory,  in  a  number  of 
passages  little  better  than  prose,  and  wholly  uncalcu- 
lated  to  meet  with  a  good  reception  from  the  British 
public.  Huttner  thinks  it  would  be  impossible  to 
correct  it.  It  would  be  objected,  he  urges,  that  the 
corrections  are  not  in  the  original,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  translation  is  unfaithful.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  sell  the  manuscript.  His  first  visit 
was  to  Longman  and  Eees,  but,  as  they  had  already 
lost  £60  over  Wallenstein,  they  refused  to  run  a 
similar  risk  by  bringing  out  Mary  Stuart.  The  next 
publisher  consulted  was  Phillips,  but,  after  having 
kept  the  manuscript  two  days,  he  sent  word  to 
Huttner  that  he  could  make  no  use  of  it.  Two  or 
three  other  publishers  were  consulted,  but  they  would 
not  even  look  at  it.  After  receiving  this  letter 
from  Huttner,  Cotta  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
with  Schiller;  but  the  latter,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged, urged  Cotta  to  go  on  with  the  printing. 
The  objections  that  had  been  made  to  the  translation 
seemed  to  him  to  be  founded  on  ignorance  or  on 
base  intrigue.    To  say  that  a  learned  English  gentle- 

1  Briefw.  p.  417. 
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man   like   Mellish   did   not   know   his   own   language 
seemed  too  absurd  to  be  believed. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Schiller's  conjecture 
as  to  Hiittner's  having  bi^en  duped  was  quite  correct.1 
The  negotiation  with  Phillips  was  carried  on  through 
the  agency  of  Geisweiler,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  latter  secured  the  failure  of  the  piece,  in  order 
either  to  prepare  a  translation  himself,  or  to  have  one 
prepared  by  his  wife,  who  had  translated  Kotzebue 
into  English.  Cotta  did  as  Schiller  had  requested 
him,  and  in  1801  the  English  translation  of  Mary 
Stuart  appeared.  The  title  runs:  "Mary  Stuart,  a 
Tragedy.  By  Erederic  Schiller.  Translated  into 
English  by  J.  C.  M.,  Esq.,  London.  Printed  by 
G.  Auld,  Greville  St.,  Holborn :  for  Cotta,  Tubingen. 
Sold  by  Escher,  Gerard  St.,  Soho;  and  Geisweiler, 
Parliament  St."  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  the 
apprehensions  of  Hiittner  as  to  its  reception  turned 
out  to  be  only  too  well  founded.  The  translation 
was  little  read,  and  had  almost  no  sale.  In  a  letter, 
written  29th  December  1801,  Cotta  tells  Schiller  that 
he  had  heard  of  another  translation,  made  in  Ireland ; 
this  information  must  have  been  false,  for  nothing  is 
known  of  any  such  translation.  A  study  of  Mellish's 
version  makes  one  wonder  how  it  could  ever  have 
been  called  "  ungrammatical,  and  little  better  than 
prose."  It  has  the  great  merit  of  being  faithful,  and 
of  reproducing  with  very  few  exceptions  the  exact 
sense  of  the  original  without  becoming  too  free.  Ear 
from  being  prosaic,  it  exhibits  in  many  places  poetical 
powers  of  no  mean  order,  and  if  it  cannot  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Coleridge's  Wallenstein,  it  stands  out, 
like  the  latter,  from  its  compeers  of  the  time  in  a 
very  marked  degree.     As  it  was  translated  from  the 

1  See  Briefw.  p.  425  (note). 
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first  manuscript  copy,  it  contains  some  passages  which 
were  omitted  in  the  German  printed  edition,  and  in 
a  few  cases  passages  are  missing  which  appear  in  the 
latter. 

The  criticisms  of  this  drama  which  appeared  in  the 
monthly  magazines  of  the  time  were  far  more  favour- 
able than  one  would  have  expected,  considering  the 
cold  reception  it  met  with  from  the  English  public. 

The  Monthly  Magazine x  says :  "  There  is  less  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  German  drama  in  this  tragedy 
than  in  most  that  have  come  before  us.  Schiller 
has  delineated  his  characters  with  all  that  skill  and 
judgment  of  which  he  is  so  eminently  possessed.  .  .  . 
The  translation  is  executed  with  a  great  deal  of 
spirit."  The  British  Critic 2  says :  "  The  only  general 
fault  we  have  observed  is  the  great  length  of  the 
drama  and,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  speeches.  The 
characters  are  for  the  most  part  executed  with  skill 
and  judgment.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  tragedy 
is,  in  our  opinion,  as  interesting  as  most,  and  less 
exceptionable  than  any,  of  the  German  dramas  which 
have  fallen  within  our  notice.  The  translation  appears 
spirited  and  harmonious."  The  only  really  adverse 
criticism  of  Mary  Stuart  that  I  have  seen  is  the 
notice  of  the  tragedy  in  the  Biographia  Dramatical 
Here  the  drama  is  stigmatised  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
Schiller's  productions,  and  the  translation  as  harsh 
and  unnatural.  It  allows,  however,  that  it  has  some 
few  beautiful  and  dignified  sentiments.  We  are  told 
further  that  the  play  was  never  brought  on  the  stage. 

Taylor,  in  his  Historic  Survey,4'  speaks  of  the 
"felicity  with  which  Mary  Stuart  has  been  rendered 
by  Mr  Mellish." 

1  Vol.  i  (1802).  2  Vol.  xviii.  (1801),  p.  665. 

5  Vol.  iii.  (1812),  p.  25.  4  Vol.  iii.  (1830),  p.  220. 
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Mellish's  version  was  reprinted  in  a  slightly  revised 
form  in  Bonn's  "  Standard  Library  "  (1843). 

A  translation  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Rev.  H.  Salvin, 
with  the  addition  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  was 
published  in  one  volume  in  1824.  It  is  reviewed 
and  compared  with  Mellish's  in  the  Monthly  Review 
of  1824.1  "Both  these  translations  are,"  says  the 
writer,  "close,  easy,  and  spirited;  but  Mr  Mellish 
evidently  approaches  nearest  to  the  picturesque 
simplicity  of  the  German,  while  Mr  Salvin  has 
adopted  a  more  truly  English  manner,  and  his  poem 
reads  most  like  an  original."  The  reviewer  considers 
the  first  act  to  be  hardly  surpassed  in  Shakespeare's 
historical  tragedies,  and  to  be  composed  in  an  even 
more  simple  and  classical  style  than  Shakespeare 
always  attained.  The  next  translation  is  by  Anne 
Trelawney  (1838).  Although  not  entirely  free  from 
mistakes,  it  is  a  faithful  and  poetical  version.  The 
following  passage  will  give  some  idea  of  the  style:2 

"Who  that  beholds  these  naked  walls  would  say 
That  this  can  be  the  dwelling  of  a  queen  ? 
No  canopy  is  spread  above  her  seat, 
And  that  small  tender  foot,  in  softness  reared, 
Must  tread,  like  common  clay,  the  base  rude  earth  ; 
And  for  her  table  service,  not  the  meanest 
Of  all  her  gentlewomen,  but  would  scorn 
The  coarse  vile  pewter." 

Another  version  by  E.  L.  Percival  (1839)  contains 

1  Vol.  iii.  (1824),  p.  370. 

2  "  Kennedy  :  Wer  sieht  es  diesen  kahlen  Wanden  an, 

Dass  eine  Konigin  hier  wohnt  ?     Wo  ist 
Die  Himmeldecke  iiber  ihrem  Sitz  ? 
Muss  sie  den  zartlich  weichgewohnten  Fuss 
Nicht  auf  gemeinen  rauhen  Boden  setzen  ? 
Mit  grobem  Zinn — die  schlechtste  Edelfrau 
Wiird'  es  verschmahn — bedient  man  ihre  Tafel." 

—Act  I.  Sc.  i. 
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the  first  two  acts  and  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
only ;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  but  small  regret  that 
it  is  unfinished,  for  the  translator  has  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  verse. 

A  version  by  W.  Peter  appeared  in  Heidelberg  in 
1841.    The  style  is  tame,  and  inaccuracies  are  frequent. 

Another  translation  by  Frances  Anne  Kemble  was 
published  in  1863.  The  author  recommends  her  work 
to  those  who  cannot  read  the  original,  as  a  tolerably 
faithful,  and  not  altogether  inadequate,  rendering  of 
Schiller's  play.  This  rendering  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  satisfactory;  on  almost  every  page  there  are 
unwarranted  deviations  from  the  original.  Compare 
Act.  I.  Sc.  i. : 

"  Selbst  ihre  Laute  ward  ihr  weggenommen." 

["  Her  lute  ta'en  from  her,  whose  kind  voice  did  comfort  her 
With  long  remembered  strains."] 

"  In  grosses  Ungliick  lernt  ein  edles  Herz 
Sich  endlich  finden  ;  aber  wehe  thut's, 
Des  Lebens  kleine  Zierden  zu  entbehren." 

["  The  load  of  a  great  sorrow  teaches  greatness — 
Strength  to  endure — but  the  noblest  courage  fails 
From  day  to  day — 'neath  petty  injuries."] 

The  metre  is  careless,  and  lines  like  the  following 
are  frequent : 

"  No  poorest  gentlewoman  but  is  costlier  f  urnish'd." 

"  And,  weaving  her  poisonous  nets  with  subtile  industry." 

L.  White's  translation  (1882)  is  a  work  of  but  small 
merit.  The  whole  is  very  dull  and  prosaic ;  there  are 
few  passages  with  even  a  glimmer  of  poetic  spirit.  His 
knowledge  of  philology  cannot  be  very  considerable, 
for  he  translates  Hoffart  (  =  Hoch  +  fahrt)  by  "  courtly 
guile."    The  following  examples  taken  almost  at  random 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  first  act  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  style : 

13.   "In  mussger  Weile  schafft  der  bose  Geist." 
["  'Tis  idle  leisure  finds  the  devil  work."] 

33.  "  Muss  sie  den  zartlich,"  etc.     (See  p.  82.) 

["  Must  she  not  set  on  roughest  common  boards 
Her  foot,  kept  delicate  by  softest  use  ? 
Her  table  now  is  served  with  churlish  pewter  ; 
The  meanest  lady  would  disdain  its  use."] 

75.  "  Und  schreckte  dieses  jammervolle  Beispiel 
Die  Rasenden  zuriick,  die  sich  wetteifernd 
Um  ihretwillen  in  den  Abgrund  stiirzen?" 

["And  did  this  piteous  example  serve 
To  scare  the  mad  ones  who  for  her  alone 
Outstripped  each  other  into  the  abyss  ? "] 

To  judge  from  the  absence  of  critical  reviews  of 
Mary  Stuart  in  the  magazines  of  last  century,  the 
tragedy  must  have  excited  but  a  small  amount  of 
attention  in  England.  Carlyle,1  whilst  recognising 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  tragedy,  which  would  have  formed 
the  glory  of  a  meaner  man,  has  to  acknowledge  that 
it  produces  comparatively  small  effect,  especially  on 
English  readers. 

The  Monthly  Review2  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Although,  it  says,  Schiller  has  been 
obliged  to  distort  history,  yet  "  none  but  a  poet  would 
have  conceived  a  task  like  this;  none  but  a  poet 
would  have  accomplished  it  as  Schiller  has  done. 
With  all  the  disadvantages,  Schiller's  work,  in  plan 
and  execution,  is  truly  noble  and  worthy  of  the 
subject;  and  to  say  that  is  to  award  it  all  praise." 

1  Life  of  Schiller.  2  Vol.  iii.  (1843),  p.  182. 
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Mary  Stuart,  adapted  for  the  English  stage,  was 
acted  in  Covent  Garden,  14th  December  1819.  In  the 
notice  given  of  the  performance  in  Some  Account  of 
the  English  Stage,1  it  is  stated  that  the  scaffold  was 
exhibited  with  good  effect.  The  writer  says  it  is  the 
best  drama  dealing  with  Mary  Stuart,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  blames  Schiller  for  departing  from  historic 
fact. 

Another  adaptation  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Lewis  S. 
Wingfield,  was  performed  in  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
in  October  1880.  The  final  Act  is  remodelled,  so  as  to 
be  more  in  accordance  with  history.  A  review  of  the 
piece  is  given  in  the  Athenwum  of  19th  October  1880.2 

1  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  (1660-1830,  Bath  1832), 
vol.  ix.  p.  49. 

2  See  Kipka,  Schillers  Maria  Stuart  im  Auslande.  (Studien  z.  Vgl. 
Litt.  Gesch.  vol.  v.,  Erganzungsheft,  May  1905.) 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS   IN  ENGLAND 

The  first  translator  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
J.  E.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  his  version  having  been 
printed  privately  in  1835.1  This  rendering,  consider- 
ably revised,  was  published  in  1848  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Specimens  of  Swedish  and  German  Poetry." 
In  the  preface  he  says  his  object  is  to  produce  an 
English  poem — to  "translate"  Schiller's  work,  not  to 
"  overset "  it.  It  is  evident  at  a  first  glance  that  the 
translator  is  a  man  of  genius.  The  whole  is  executed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  ability,  and  the  style  is 
throughout  highly  poetical.  The  only  fault  that  can 
be  found  is  that  some  parts  are  rendered  rather  freely, 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
original  are  sacrificed.  The  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Drinkwater's  style  : 

"  You  speak  my  sorrow  ;  this  is  worst  of  all. 
She  shuns  the  happy  company  of  home  ; 
She  haunts  the  barren  mountains  ;  she  forsakes 
Her  nightly  couch  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  of  fear, 
When  man  seeks  gladly  fellowship  with  man, 

1  J.  E.  Drinkwater  Bethune  (1801-51)  was  an  eminent  Indian 
legislator  and  educationalist.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1827.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  Legislative  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  became  President  of  the  Council  of 
Education. 
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She  steals  away,  most  like  the  hermit  bird, 
Into  the  shadowy  kingdoms  of  the  night, 
Where  spirits  and  things  unholy  are  abroad." l 

— Prologue,  Sc,  ii. 

A  translation  by  Egestorff  (1836)  is  not  procurable. 

In  1841  a  version  by  N.  J.  Lucas  was  printed  in 
Bremen.  In  his  introduction  he  says  the  object  of 
a  translator  should  be  to  convey  the  thought,  not  the 
letter,  of  the  original  writer.  The  execution,  however, 
falls  very  far  short  of  this  excellent  theory.  The  style 
is  very  careless  and  the  versification  defective. 

The  translation  of  E.  S.  and  F.  J.  Turner  (London 
1842)  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  The  versifica- 
tion is  flowing  and  easy,  and  the  sense  faithfully 
rendered.  It  is  more  literal  than  Bethune's,  but 
as  poetry  it  does  not  rank  so  high.  The  following 
ige  will  serve  as  a  specimen : 

"  See  you  the  rainbow  in  the  glowing  sky  ? 
Heaven  opens  wide  its  golden  portals  to  me, 
There  stands  she  glorious  in  the  choir  of  angels, 
And  her  immortal  Son  is  on  her  breast ; 
She  holds  her  arms  towards  me  graciously. 
How  is  it  ?    Clouds  are  raising  me  on  high, 
My  heavy  mail  is  changed  to  airy  robes  ; 
I  rise — the  earth  is  fading  from  my  sight — 
Short  is  the  pain,  eternal  the  delight."  2 

1  "  Das  ist  es,  was  mir  nicht  gefallen  will  ! 

Sie  flieht  der  Schwestern  frohliche  Gemeinschaft, 
Die  oden  Berge  sucht  sie  auf,  verlasset 
Ihr  nachtlieh  Lager  vor  dem  Hahnenruf, 
Und  in  der  Schreekensstunde,  wo  der  Mensch 
Sich  gem  vertraulich  an  den  Menschen  schliesst, 
Schleicht  sie,  gleich  dem  einsiedlerischen  Vogel, 
Heraus  ins  graulich  diistre  Geisterreich 
Der  Nacht,"  etc. 

a  ' '  Seht  Ihr  den  Regenbogen  in  der  Luft  ? 
Der  Himmel  offnet  seine  goldnen  Thore, 
Im  Chor  der  Engel  steht  sie  glanzend  da, 
Sie  halt  den  ew'gen  Sohn  an  ihrer  Brust, 
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W.  Peter's  version  (Cambridge  1843)  is  tame  and 
uninteresting.  None  of  these  translations  appear  to 
have  been  well  known,  for  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  in 
the  preface  to  her  version  of  The  Maid  in  Selections 
from  the  Dramas  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  (1843),  says 
that,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  before 
translated.  In  this  version  large  portions  are  omitted, 
especially  those  which  portray  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  French  Court  before  the  appearance  of  the  Maiden. 
It  was,  however,  revised  and  published  complete  in 
Bohn's  "  Standard  Library  "  (1847).  It  is  a  very  faithful 
and  scholarly  version,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  attempt  of  Miss  Swanwick  to  render  a  German 
drama  into  English.  Here  is  a  short  passage  from  the 
opening  scene : 

"  Ay,  my  good  neighbours  !  we  at  least  to-day 
Are  Frenchmen  still,  free  citizens  and  lords 
Of  the  old  soil,  which  our  forefathers  tilled. 
Who  knows  whom  we  to-morrow  must  obey  % 
For  England  her  triumphal  banner  waves 
From  every  wall ;  the  blooming  fields  of  France 
Are  trampled  down  beneath  her  charger's  hoofs  : 
Paris  hath  yielded  to  her  conquering  arms, 
And  with  the  ancient  crown  of  Dagobert 
Adorns  the  scion  of  a  foreign  race."  x 

Die  Anne  streckt  sie  lachelnd  mir  entgegen. 
Wie  wird  inir — Leichte  Wolken  heben  inich — 
Der  sch were  Panzer  wird  zum  Fliigelkleide. 
Hinauf — hinauf— die  Erde  flieht  zuriick — 
Kurz  ist  der  Schmerz,  und  ewig  ist  die  Freude  ! " 

— Act  V.  Sc.  xiv. 
1  "  Ja  liebe  Nachbarn  !  Heute  sind  wir  noch 
Franzosen,  freie  Burger  noch  und  Herren 
Des  alten  Bodens,  den  die  Vater  pflugten  ; 
Wer  weiss,  wer  morgen  iiber  uns  befiehlt ! 
Denn  aller  Orten  lasst  der  Engellander 
Sein  sieghaft  Banner  fliegen,  seine  Rosse 
Zerstampfen  Frankreichs  bluhende  Gefilde, 
Paris  hat  ihn  als  Sieger  schon  empfangen, 
Und  mit  der  alten  Krone  Dagoberts 
.Sehmiickt  es  den  Sprbssling  eines  fremden  Stamms." 
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A  translation  by  Henry  Thompson  was  published  in 
"Burns'  Fireside  Library"  (1845).  The  author  has 
evidently  taken  great  pains  to  examine  his  subject 
critically,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit.  As  this  rendering  forms  part  of  the  "  Fireside 
Library,"  he  has  thought  it  advisable  to  shorten  and 
alter  some  passages,  and  also  to  curtail  the  stage 
directions.  In  1882  appeared  a  translation  by  L. 
Filmore,  which  is  tolerably  faithful,  but  is  in  point 
of  style  far  beneath  Miss  Swanwick's.  A  rendering 
of  the  Prologue  and  the  first  two  Acts  by  Major 
General  Patrick  Maxwell  was  published  in  1889.  It 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  what  its  author  claims  for  it 
— accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  original  text. 

It  should  perhaps  have  been  mentioned  before  that 
Scenes  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  ix.,  x.,  are  very  well  rendered 
by  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Schiller.  The  Maid  of 
Orleans  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Carlyle,  one  of  the  finest 
of  modern  dramas.  "Perhaps,"  he  says,  "among  all 
Schiller's  plays,  it  is  the  one  which  evinces  most  of 
that  quality  denominated  genius  in  the  strictest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Wallenstein  embodies  more  thought, 
more  knowledge,  more  conception;  but  it  is  only  in 
parts  illuminated  by  that  ethereal  brightness  which 
shines  over  every  part  of  this." 

Taylor,  in  his  Historic  Survey,1  thinks  The  Maid 
the  feeblest  of  Schiller's  dramas.  He  blames  Schiller 
severely  for  departing  from  history  in  the  catastrophe. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine2  also  finds  fault 
with  the  departure  from  history :  "  As  well  might 
one  describe  a  Socrates  who  did  not  drink  the  hem- 
lock— as  well  a  Napoleon  who  did  not  die  at  St 
Helena,  as  a  Joan  of  Arc  who  did  not  suffer  in  the 

1  P.  214.  a  Vol.  lvi.  (1344),  p.  216. 
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flames  of  Rouen."  Hogg's  Instructor,1  says  Schiller, 
has  rendered  The  Maid  of  Orleans  more  beautiful  and 
immortal  than  ever.  Taifs  Edinburgh  Magazine 2  says  : 
"  In  the  pages  of  the  German  she  stands  forth  in  her 
spotless  purity,  native  splendour,  and  heroic  devoted- 
ness,  at  once  a  glorious  creation  and  one  of  the  noblest 
historic  characters.  This  drama  is  full  of  elevated 
poetry,  and  appeals  to  every  true  and  tender  feeling 
of  the  heart."  The  London  Review 3  says :  "  Nothing 
of  Schiller's  deserves  so  thoroughly  the  title  of  sublime 
as  the  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  ...  As  a  specimen  of 
ideal  art  it  is  probably  the  finest  in  modern  literature." 
The  reviewer  considers  her  electrifying  appearance 
in  the  flying  ranks  of  the  French,  and  the  consequent 
rally  and  victory,  by  no  means  violations  of  historic 
possibility  or  dramatic  unity.  "  Such  efforts  of  genius," 
he  says,  "  make  laws  for  literature." 

1  Vol.  iii.  (1856).  2  Vol.  xxiv.  (1857),  p.  170. 

3  Vol.  xiv.  (1860),  p.  109. 


CHAPTEE  VIII 

THE  BRIDE  OF  MESSINA   IN   ENGLAND 

The  Bride  of  Messina  had  less  influence  and  excited 
less  attention  in  England  than  any  other  of  Schiller's 
dramas.  Even  in  Germany  it  met  with  a  compara- 
tively cool  reception,  which,  considering  the  entirely 
new  character  of  the  tragedy,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Such  an  attempt  to  approach  the  model  of  the 
Greek  drama  had  been  unknown  before,  and  sudden 
innovations  of  this  kind  are  seldom  successful. 
Professor  Thomas  remarks x  that  The  Bride  of  Messina 
has  been,  of  all  Schiller's  works,  the  most  variously 
judged  by  the  critics.  On  one  point,  however,  all  are 
agreed :  that  there  is  no  finer  poetry  in  the  whole 
range  of  German  literature  than  that  of  the  choruses. 
In  none  of  Schiller's  dramas  is  the  language  raised  to 
such  a  height  of  perfection,2  and  it  is  largely  because 
of  this  fact  that  The  Bride  has  remained  comparatively 
unknown  in  England.  No  translator  could  do  justice 
to  the  choruses  who  was  not  himself  possessed  of  a 
truly  poetic  mind,  and  such  a  one  has  not  as  yet 
appeared. 

The  first  English  version  is  by  George  Irvine,  and 
was  published  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Stanhope  in 
1837.     The   most  successful  part  is  the  dialogue  in 

1  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  389. 

a  See  Scherer,  History  of  German  Literature,  Part  ii.  p.  221. 
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blank  verse,  which,  though  by  no  means  a  model  of 
correctness,  is,  on  the  whole,  vigorous  and  poetical. 
A  blemish  which  runs  through  the  whole  work  is  the 
introduction  of  high-sounding  epithets  which  have  no 
warrant  in  Schiller.     For  example  : 

56,  "  Ich  will  es  thun,  wenn  du  das  Schloss  am  Meere 
Bezielien  willst,  urn  das  wir  heftig  stritten." 

["  Well,  I  consent ;  if  thou  accept  the  castle 

Which  frowns  o'er  yonder  sea-dash'd  cliff — the  bauble 
Which  proved  so  long  a  cause  of  rivalship."] 

533.  "  Gute  Botschaft  harret  dein, 

Denn  frohlich  strahlt  der  Blick  des  Kommenden." 

[" .  .  .  tidings  of  no  common  joy- 
Await  thee  ;  light  is  his  approaching  step, 
And  pleasure's  glow  beams  merry  from  his  eye."] 

The  blank  verse  of  the  translation  is,  however,  far 
superior  to  the  lyrical  portions.  The  translator  has 
been  unable  to  reproduce,  even  approximately,  the 
metrical  form  of  the  original,  and  what  he  substitutes 
has  an  air.  of  stiffness  and  artificiality  which  gives 
but  a  slight  notion  of  the  beauty  of  the  German. 
Frequently  he  strays  far  away,  introducing  words  and 
phrases  of  his  own  and  omitting  difficult  passages- 
The  whole  has  an  air  of  constraint  which  shows  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  translator  must  have 
laboured.  The  following  is  an  example  of  Irvine's 
rendering  of  one  of  the  choral  portions : 

"  Heaven  baffles,  in  capricious  mirth, 

The  generations  of  the  dust ! 

But  nature  is  wise,  and  her  law  is  just ! 
She  gave  us  Plenty's  cup  to  fill, 

Its  fruit  eternally  renewing 
To  them  she  gave  the  stubborn  will, 

And  strength  resistless,  all  subduing, 
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No  check,  no  stay,  that  strength  has  found, 
The  wanton  wish  of  their  heart  no  bound. 
Earth  echoes  to  their  victory  call ! 

But  the  higher  the  mountain's  pinnacle 
The  darker  th'  abyss,  the  fiercer  the  fall." * 

The  only  notice  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  this 
translation  is  one  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (1837).  The  writer  considers  it  a  highly 
creditable  and,  on  the  whole,  successful  attempt  to 
convey  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  choral 
drama.  "  Great  allowance,"  he  says,  "  must  be  made 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  and  giving  effect  to 
this  consideration,  we  think  we  should  be  disposed 
to  place  it,  as  a  specimen  of  German  translation,  next 
to  the  very  beautiful  translation  of  Faust  by  Dr 
Anster."  A  second  translation  of  The  Bride,  by  A. 
Lodge,  was  published  in  1841.  In  the  opening  lines 
of  his  preface  he  says  the  tragedy  is  remarkable  in  the 
literature  of  Germany  "as  the  declared  illustration  of 
his  (Schiller's)  matured  opinions  on  dramatic  composi- 
tion." This  statement  was  severely  criticised  by  a 
writer  in  The  Examiner,  who  pointed  out  that  the  work 
was  put  forth  as  an  experiment,  and  so  regarded  by 
the  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  that 
William  Tell,  the  last  of  all  his  writings,  and  the 
very  opposite  to    The  Bride  of  Messina,  is  rather  to 

1 '  •  Ungleich  verteilt  sind  des  Lebens  Guter 
Unter  der  Menschen  fliicht'gem  Geschlecht ; 
Aber  die  Natur,  sie  ist  immer  gerecht. 
Uns  verlieh  sie  das  Mark  und  die  Fiille, 
Die  sich  immer  erneuend  erschafft ; 
Jenen  ward  der  gewaltige  Wille 
Und  die  unzerbrechliche  Kraft. 
Mit  der  furchtbaren  Starke  geriistet, 
Fiihren  sie  aus,  was  dem  Herzen  gelustet, 
Fullen  die  Erde  mit  machtigem  Schall ; 
Aber  hinter  den  grossen  Hohen 
Folgt  auch  der  tiefe,  der  donnernde  Fall." — Act  I.  Sc,  iii. 
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be  considered  an  illustration  of  Schiller's  matured 
opinion.  In  his  third  edition  (1863)  Lodge  deals  with 
this  objection,  and  insists  on  the  correctness  of  his 
original  statement.  William  Tell,  he  says,  was  under- 
taken at  the  solicitation  of  Iffland,  the  Berlin  manager, 
who  "  recommends  the  enterprise  in  a  strictly  managerial 
spirit,  writing  '  as  a  tradesman,'  and  urging  the  sub- 
stantial arguments  usual  in  such  transactions."  Now 
to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  relations  between 
Schiller  and  Iffland,  the  absurdity  of  this  statement 
will  at  once  be  evident.  Iffland  was  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Schiller,  and  nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
his  mind  than  to  make  use  of  Schiller's  great  intellect 
for  pecuniary  motives.  Besides  it  is  entirely  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  play  was  "  undertaken  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  Iffland."  This  representation  of  Lodge,  though 
provoking  enough,  is  mild  compared  with  the  argument 
with  which  he  closes.  He  states  that  in  a  letter  to 
Humboldt  (August  1803)  the  poet  confides  to  his 
friend  that  "  the  subject  is  repulsive  to  him,"  adding 
that  "  having  been  assured  in  the  strongest  manner  of 
its  aptitude  for  theatrical  effect,  he  will  not  allow  his 
disgust  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  the  work  to  an 
end."  The  whole  statement  is  a  travesty  of  Schiller's 
words,  which  are  as  follows  : 

"Wilhelm  Tell  ist  es  jetzt,  was  mich  beschaftigt,  aber  dieser 
Stoff  ist  selir  widerstrebend  und  kostet  mir  grosse  Muhe  ;  da 
er  aber  sonst  grossen  Reiz  hat  und  sich  durch  seine  Volksmassig- 
keit  so  sehr  zum  Theater  empfiehlt,  so  lasse  ich  mir  die  Arbeit 
nicht  verdriessen,  ihn  endlich  noch  zu  tiberwaltigen." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  preface  Lodge  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  method  he  has  adopted  in  the  translation. 
"  It  has,"  he  says,  "  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
produce,  not  a  close  version  of  the  author's  language, 
but  rather  such  a  transcript  of  his  thoughts,  as  might 
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be  animated  by  a  portion  of  his  spirit,  and  wear  a 
certain  air  of  originality. .  .  .  He  has  sometimes  ampli- 
fied, more  frequently  condensed  the  original;  in  one  or 
two  passages  slightly  varied  the  sense.  .  .  ."  Lodge's 
Bride  of  Messina  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  transla- 
tion. Large  portions,  including  some  of  the  most 
delightful  lyrical  passages,  are  omitted.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen : 

"  Isabella  :  Forth  from  my  silent  chambers'  deep  recesses 
Ye  trusted  hoary  Counsellor's,  unwilling 
I  come  ;  and,  shrinking  from  your  gaze,  uplift 
The  veil  that  shades  my  widowed  brows.     For  ever 
Lost  is  the  light  and  glory  of  my  days  j 
And  best  in  solitude  and  kindred  gloom 
To  hide  these  sable  weeds,  this  grief- worn  frame, 
Beseems  the  mourner's  heart.     A  mighty  voice 
Inexorable — duty's  stern  command, 
Calls  me  to  life  again." 

This  version  was   very  favourably  received  in  the 

Athenceum   of   September   1842.1     "After   Coleridge's 

Wallenstein"  says  the  writer,  "  we  think  no  poem  has 

been  translated  into  our  language  from  the  German, 

more     ably    than     this.       The     fault,    however,    to 

which  we  principally  object,  and  which,  as  we  have 

said,   this   translator    shares  with   Coleridge,  consists 

in  those  deliberate  omissions  from  his  author,  which 

present  the  work  in  a  garbled  form ;  and,  where  they 

do   it  no   greater  wrong,  alter  its  proportions.     Such 

abridgments    are    scarcely  ever   to   be  justified,   and 

never  by  any  such  reasons  as  can  alone  be  urged  in 

the  case  before  us." 

The  last  translation  (London  1876)  is  by  E.  Allfrey.2 

There  is   but   little   notice  taken  of  The   Bride  in 

1  P.  829. 

3  This  version  I  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of. 
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the  English  reviews.  Hogg's  Instructor1  considers  it 
superior  to  all  other  dramas  of  Schiller  in  artistic 
finish,  though  not  equal  to  some  of  them  in  original 
power.  The  London  Review2  says  it  must  pronounce 
this  drama  as  one  of  the  least  successful  of  Schiller's 
maturer  years  "in  spite  of  all  its  lyric  beauty,  and 
its  wild  glimpses  of  passion  and  pathos." 

1  Vol.  vi.  (1856),  p.  35.  2  Vol.  xiv.  (1860),  p.  109. 


CHAPTEK  IX 

WILLIAM  TELL  IN   ENGLAND 

The  first  English  translation  of  William  Tell  appeared 
anonymously  in  1825.  The  author,  however,  was 
Samuel  Kobinson1  of  Manchester.  This  version 
occasioned  a  lengthy  critical  analysis  of  the  drama 
in  the  Monthly  Review  of  1825.2  The  writer  says 
that  though  the  translation  "is  in  many  parts  very 
unequal  to  the  original  in  the  sustained  dignity  and 
fire  of  its  expression,  yet  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
respectable  version,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
task."  This  notice  is  far  from  doing  the  translation 
justice.  It  is  not  only  "respectable"  but  highly 
poetical,  and  executed  in  a  very  scholarly  manner. 
In  fidelity  there  is  little  to  be  desired,  although  slight 
inaccuracies  are  occasionally  found.  In  line  43,  for 
example : 

"  Wachter  scharrt  die  Erde  " 
is  rendered 

"  Watcher  snuffs  the  ground." 

1  Samuel  Robinson  (1794-1884)  was  born  in  Manchester,  and  educated 
at  Manchester  New  College.  When  nearly  eighty  years  old  he  printed 
selections  "  from  five  or  six  of  the  most  celebrated  Persian  poets,  with 
short  accounts  of  the  authors  and  of  the  subjects  of  their  works." 
Although  he  abhorred  publicity,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  all 
intellectual  and  social  movements,  and  bequeathed  his  library  to 
Owens  College. 

2  Vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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The   following  passage  will  give  some  idea  of  the 

style : 

"  My  honoured  lord  and  husband  !  mightest  thou 
Receive  an  honest  counsel  from  thy  wife  ? 
I  boast  myself  the  noble  Iberg's  daughter, 
The  much  experienced  man.     We  sisters  sat 
Spinning  the  wool  through  the  long  winter  nights, 
When  at  our  father's  house  assembled  oft 
The  leaders  of  the  people  to  peruse 
The  ancient  charters  which  the  Emperors  gave, 
And  the  best  interests  of  the  land  discuss,"  etc.1 
Robinson's  translation   was  reprinted   in  1834,  and 
again   in    1892,   in    Sir    John    Lubbock's    "Hundred 
Books." 

In  the  article  in  the  Monthly  Review  quoted  above, 
the  writer  says  that  "  as  a  stage  play  William  Tell  is 
one  of  the  least  effective  that  Schiller  has  written." 
From  such  a  statement  it  is  evident  how  little  the 
reviewers  of  the  time  knew  about  the  German  drama, 
for  the  history  of  Tell,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  shows  that  the  direct  opposite 
was  the  case.  Writing  to  Cotta  (29th  March  1804), 
Schiller  says :  "  Wilhelm  Tell  ist  seit  10  Tagen  dreimal 
hier  gespielt  worden  und  mit  dem  grossten  Erfolg." 
The  drama  was,  in  fact,  most  enthusiastically  received 
in  every  part  of  Germany.  A  review  by  Gillies  with 
copious  extracts  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.2 
He  maintains  that  this  play  is  worthy  to  be  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  best, 

1 "  Mein  lieber  Herr  und  Ehewirt  !  Magst  du 

Ein  redlich  Wort  von  deinem  Weib  vernehmen  ? 
Des  edeln  Ibergs  Tochter  ruhm'  ich  mich, 
Des  vielerfahrnen  Manns.     Wir  Schwestern  sassen, 
Die  Wolle  spinnend  in  den  langen  Nachten, 
Wenn  bei  dem  Vater  sich  des  Volkes  Haupter 
Versammelten,  die  Pergamente  lasen 
Der  alten  Kaiser  und  des  Landes  Wohl 
Bedachten  in  verniinftigem  Gesprach,"  etc. 

— Act  I.  Sc.  ii. 
2  Vol.    xvii.   p.   299.     See  also  Modern  Language   Notes,  xviii.  3 
(1903.) 
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as  most  consonant  with  British  taste  and  feelings.  It 
seems  to  him  that  the  imitation  of  Shakespeare  in 
William  Tell  is  occasionally  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
most  careless  reader. 

The  next  translation,  which  is  quite  worthless, 
appeared  anonymously  in  1829.  In  the  same  year  a 
translation,  worse  if  possible  than  the  preceding,  was 
brought  out  by  K.  Talbot.  Thomas  C.  Banfield's 
rendering  (1831)  is  no  better.  A  fifth  translation  by 
W.  Peter  was  published  in  Heidelberg  in  1839.  This 
is  a  very  successful  version,  far  superior  to  his 
translation  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Peter  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  German,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
bad  versifier.  He  is,  however,  too  fond  of  tampering 
with  the  original ;  he  suppresses  and  amplifies  just  as 
suits  his  ideas,  and  introduces  unnecessary  adornments. 
In  Act  I.  (lines  54-55),  for  example,  Kuoni  says : 

"  Das  weiss  sie  auch,  das  sie  den  Keihen  fiihrt, 
Und  nahm'  ich  ihr's,  sie  horte  auf  zu  fressen." 

Peter  translates: 

"Ay,  that's  because  she's  leader  of  the  herd. 
She  knows  her  place  ;  and,  were  it  taken  from  her, 
She'd  starve  and  pine  away  for  very  grief." 

Again,  lines  267-268 : 

"  Er  ist  ein  jiingrer  Sohn  nur  seines  Hauses, 

Nichts  nennt  er  sein  als  seinen  Kittermantel  ;  "  etc. 

["  While  he — the  younger  son  of  a  mean  house — 
(High  though  he  lord  it  now  above  his  betters) — 
Can  scarcely  call  the  cloak  he  wears  his  own."] 

Lines  281-282 : 

"  Denn  wie  der  Gessler  hier,  so  schafft  es  frech 
Der  Landenberger  druben  uberm  See — " 

["  For  as  this  Gessler  here,  his  underlings 
In  boastful  imitation  of  their  master 
Do  play  their  parts  elsewhere."] 
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Mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as 
Rotzberg  for  Rossberg,  are  frequent.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1867.  This  translation  was  the  occasion 
of  an  article  on  William  Tell  in  the  Monthly  Review} 
The  writer  pronounces  it  a  most  faithful  and  touching 
drama,  and  "truthful  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in 
painting  rustic  simplicity  of  manners,  unsophisticated 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
country."  He  thinks  the  fifth  act  would  be  better 
omitted. 

H.  Thompson's  version  (1845 — in  Burn's  "Fireside 
Library")  is  not  of  very  high  merit.  Many  passages 
are  rendered  so  freely  as  to  bear  little  resemblance 
to  Schiller.     For  example  : 

"  A  gentle  whisper 

Is  heard  from  the  deep  : 
Beloved,  that  resteth 

In  dreamless  sleep, 
Follow  me — haste  to  my  crystal  cell, 
Come  to  the  caves  where  the  sea-nymphs  dwell !  "  2 

42.  "the  dogs 

Look  round  with  gaze  disturbed,  scratching  the  ground." 3 

Sir  Theodore  Martin's  translation  appeared  in  Bohn's 
series  in  1846.  It  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  work ; 
indeed,  one  might  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
strength  and  freshness  many  passages  are  little  inferior 
to  the  German.  The  style  is  throughout  clear,  strong, 
and  highly  poetical,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the  original 

1  Vol.  iii.  (1840),  p.  181. 

2  "  Und  es  ruft  aus  den  Tiefen  : 
Lieb  Knabe,  bist  mien  ! 
Ich  locke  den  Schlafer, 
Ich  zieh'  ihn  herein." 
3  "  Meine  Schafe  fressen 

Mit  Begierde  Gras,  und  Wachter  scharrt  die  Erde." 
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is  everywhere  faithfully  rendered.  The  direct,  vigorous 
remarks  which  are  found  scattered  throughout  lose  but 
little  of  their  force  in  the  English.     Compare : 

79.      "  Der  schadet  nicht  mehr,  ich  hab'  ihn  erschlagen." 
["He'll  ne'er  hurt  man  again  ;  I've  settled  him."] 

139.     "  Der  brave  Mann  denkt  an  sich  selbst  zuletzt. 
Vertrau'  auf  Gott  und  rette  den  Bedrangten  !  " 
["The  brave  man  thinks  upon  himself  the  last. 
Put  trust  in  God,  and  help  him  in  his  need."] 

155.     "  Wohl  aus  des  Vogts  Gewalt  errett'  ich  euch  ! 
Aus  Sturmes  Noten  muss  ein  andrer  helfen. 
Doch  besser  ist's,  Ihr  fallt  in  Gottes  Hand 
Als  in  der  Menschen  ! " 
["  I  may  preserve  you  from  the  Viceroy's  power, 
But  from  the  tempest's  rage  another  must. 
Yet  you  had  better  fall  into  God's  hands 
Than  into  those  of  man."] 

The  various  songs  which  occur  in  the  drama  are  all 
extremely  well  rendered. 

Another  version,  by  J.  Cartwright,  the  translator  of 
Goethe's  Tasso  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  appeared 
in  1869.  The  author  has  but  little  poetical  talent, 
nor  is  his  knowledge  of  German  very  profound. 

109.     "  Der  Fohn  ist  los,  Ihr  seht  wie  hoch  der  See  geht" 

is  translated : 

"  The  boat  rides  free  ! 
But  look  how  agitated  is  the  lake  !  " 

— a  rendering  as  flat  as  it  is  meaningless. 

The  original  is  frequently  misunderstood.  *  Fischer- 
knabe,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  scene,  is  translated 
"  Fisherman,"  thus  destroying  the  sense  of  line  2  : 

"  A  boy  on  the  green  shore  in  sleep/takes  delight," 
the  Fisherboy,  however,  is  speaking  of  himself. 
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Weak  lines  occur  on  almost  every  page.  For 
example : 

182.  "  Gerechtigkeit  des  Himmels  ! 

Wann  wird  der  Retter  kommen  diesem  Lande  ? " 

["  Why,  just  heaven,  were  men 
Like  these  permitted  to  invade  our  land  ?  "] 

The  next  translation,  by  D.  C.  Campbell,  was 
published  in  1878.  The  introductory  essay  is  dis- 
appointing, containing  only  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
drama.  To  judge  from  the  opening  lines,  Campbell 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  previous  English 
translations.  "  Wilhelm  Tell"  he  says,  "...  is,  I 
believe,  almost  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
English  readers  and  playgoers.  ...  To  the  mass 
of  readers  who  have  no  leisure  to  study  foreign 
languages  Tell  remains  a  name,  and  nothing  more." 
As  for  the  version  itself,  the  closing  words  of  the 
preface  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  general  judgment. 
u  It  is,"  he  says,  "  I  believe,  as  exact  a  paraphrase  as 
a  poetical  rendering  can  be;  it  follows  closely  the 
metre  of  the  original,  even  where  a  different  one 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  employed  in  English." 
Although  the  rendering  cannot  be  considered  highly 
poetical,  yet,  regarded  merely  as  a  translation,  it  is 
very  respectable,  and  would  give  to  one  ignorant  of 
German  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  original.  The  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  beginning  of  TelVs  monologue  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  style : 

"  Durch  diese  hohle  Gasse,"  etc. — Act  IV.  Sc.  iii. 

["  Along  this  Hollow  Way  he  needs  must  come, 
No  other  path  doth  lead  to  Kiissnacht.     Here, 
Where  well  occasion  serves,  I'll  do  the  deed. 
That  elder-bush  will  hide  me,  and  my  dart 
From  thence  can  reach  him  ;  through  the  narrow  way 
Avengers  will  not  dare  to  follow  far. 
So  Viceroy,  quickly  close  accounts  with  Heaven, 
For  go  thou  must ;  thy  life's  last  sands  have  run."] 
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Edward  Massie's  translation  (1878)  is  extremely 
poor.  Judging  from  the  number  of  passages  he  has 
misunderstood,  the  translator's  knowledge  of  German 
must  have  been  very  mediocre.  In  line  37  "Maori' 
hurtig,  Jenni ! "  is  rendered  "  ■  Be  handy,'  Johnny !  " 

53.  "Wie  schon  der  Kuh  das  Band  zu  Halse  stent." 
["  How  prettily  the  collar  fits  you  now."] 
274.  "  Der  kluge  Mann  baut  vor." 
["  A  wise  man  builds  in  time."] 

Bad  as  this  translation  is,  it  is  much  better  than 
that  of  Tarkari,  published  in  1879.  The  translator 
knows  neither  German  nor  English,  and  has  not  the 
most  rudimentary  notions  of  verse. 

The  last  translation  of  William  Tell  is  by  Major- 
General  Patrick  Maxwell  (London  1892).  In  a  foot- 
note Maxwell  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr 
Breul's  edition.  The  introduction,  containing  a  literary 
history  of  the  play,  is  drawn  mainly  from  this  source. 
The  version  itself  is  somewhat  disappointing.  One 
must  admit  that  it  is  fairly  accurate,  but  in  point  of 
style  it  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  Schiller.  Although 
no  direct  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  versifica- 
tion, there  is  observable  an  air  of  constraint,  which 
shows  that  the  translator  is  not  really  a  poet. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

42,  43.  "  's  kommt  Regen,  Fahrmann.    Meine  Schafe  fressen 
Mit  Begierde  Gras,  und  Wachter  scharrt  die  Erde." 

["  Boatman,  'twill  be  a  downpour,  for  my  sheep 
Browse  keenly ;  and  the  ban-dog  scrapes  the  sod."] 

120.   "  So  muss  ich  fallen  in  des  Feindes  Hand, 
Das  nahe  Rettungsufer  im  Gesichte  ! 
Dort  liegt's  !  ich  kann's  erreichen  mit  den  Augen, 
Hinuber  dringen  kann  der  Stimme  Schall, 
Da  ist  der  Kahn,  der  mich  hinubertriige, 
Und  muss  hier  liegen,  hulflos,  und  verzagen ! " 
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["  Then  must  I  fall  into  the  foeman's  gripe, 
With  yon  near  shore  of  rescue  full  in  view  1 
Yonder  it  lies — I  reach  it  with  my  eyes  ; 
A  loud  halloo  can  span  the  space  between  ; 
Here  rocks  the  bark  which  well  might  waft  me  o'er ; 
Yet  here  despairing,  helpless  must  I  lie  ! "] 

Carlyle1  considers  William  Tell  one  of  the  highest 
triumphs  which  Schiller's  genius  ever  realised :  "  All 
is  downright,  simple,  and  agreeable  to  Nature ;  yet  all 
is  adorned  and  purified,  and  rendered  beautiful,  without 
losing  its  resemblance." 

Its  chief  defect,  he  considers,  is  a  want  of  unity ;  but 
in  spite  of  this,  he  says  it  may  justly  be  ranked  with 
the  very  best  of  Schiller's  plays.  He  gives  a  full 
translation  of  Act  IV.  Sc.  iii. 

W.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,2  says :  "  It  may  be  doubted 
if  any  Gothic  tragedy  is  equal  to  this  for  majesty  of 
topic,  for  compass  of  plan,  incessancy  of  interest,  for 
depth  of  pathos,  for  variety  of  character,  for  domesticity 
of  costume,  for  truth  of  nature,  and  for  historic  fidelity." 

A  drama  evidently  suggested  by  Schiller's  work,  but 
very  different  both  in  plan  and  execution,  is  William 
Tell?  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  Compared  with 
Schiller's  drama,  however,  it  is  as  gas  to  sunlight. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  two 
plays  lies  in  the  characterisation  of  Tell.  In  Schiller, 
Tell  is  a  man  of  action  and  of  few  words.  Knowles' 
Tell,  however,  is  so  loquacious  as  to  seem  almost  a 
braggart.  Schiller's  Tell,  although  by  nature  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty,  is  yet  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
and  is   willing   to   obey   his    governor   as   far   as  he 

1  Life  of  Schiller  (1825),  p.  152. 

2  Historic  Survey,  vol.  iii.  (1830),  p.  231. 

3  Published  1856. 
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conscientiously  can.      When    accused    by  Gessler  of 
having  refused  to  salute  the  hat,  he  mildly  answers : 

"  Verzeiht  mir,  lieber  Herr  !     Aus  Unbedacht, 
Nicht  aus  Verachtung  Eurer  ist's  geschehn  ; 
War  ich  besonnen,  hiess5  ich  nicht  der  Tell. 
Ich  bitt'  um  Gnad',  es  soil  nicht  mehr  begegnen." 

— Act  III.  Sc.  iii. 

Knowles'  Tell,  on  the  other  hand,  chases  the 
soldiers,  throws  down  the  pole,  and  tramples  on  the 
cap.  When  brought  as  a  prisoner  before  Gessler,  the 
latter  tells  him  to  think  on  his  chains.     Tell  replies  : 

"  Though  they  were  doubled — Though  they  weighed  me  down 
Prostrate  to  the  earth,  methinks  I  could  rise  up 
Erect  with  nothing  but  the  honest  pride 
Of  telling  thee,  usurper,  to  the  teeth, 
Thou  art  a  monster  !     Think  upon  my  chains  ! 
Show  me  the  link  of  them,  which,  could  it  speak, 
Would  give  its  evidence  against  my  word. 
Think  on  my  chains  !     They  are  my  vouchers,  which 
I  show  to  heaven,  as  my  acquaintance  from 
The  impious  swerving  of  abetting  thee 
In  mockery  of  its  lord  ! — Think  on  my  chains  ! 
How  came  they  on  me  ?  " 

In  Schiller,  Tell  refuses  to  attend  the  meeting  on 
the  Riitli  meadow,  because  he  is  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  better  fitted  to  execute  than  to  plan  daring  deeds. 
In  Knowles'  play  he  is  the  director  of  the  conspiracy. 
Some  of  Knowles'  incidents  are  borrowed  directly  from 
Schiller.  Old  Melchtal,  who,  by  the  way,  is  Tell's 
father-in-law,  has  his  eyes  put  out  for  almost  the 
same  reason  as  Schiller's  character. 

In  Act  III.  Sc.  i.  of  Schiller,  Tell  recounts  to  Hedwig 
the  story  of  his  meeting  Gessler  on  the  cliff,  and  how 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
governor.  Knowles  takes  up  this  idea  and  expands 
it  into  a  whole  scene.     Gessler  loses  his  way  on  a 
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mountain  path  in  a  furious  tempest.  Here  he  is  found 
by  Tell's  little  son  Albert,  who  brings  him  in  safety 
to  Altorf.  The  apple-shooting  scene  forms  the  close 
of  Knowles'  drama,  but  it  is  very  feeble.  Tell  at  first 
refuses  to  shoot,  unless  he  is  placed  so  that  the  sun 
may  shine  on  the  apple;  then  he  accuses  Gessler  of 
having  chosen  the  smallest  apple.  His  address  to  his 
bow  is   a  very  poor  imitation  of    a   part  of    Tell's 

monologue : 

"  My  bow ! 
Thou  wilt  not  fail  thy  master,  wilt  thou  ?— Thou 
Hast  never  fail'd  him  yet,  old  servant — No  ! 
I'm  sure  of  thee — I  know  thy  honesty, 

Thou'rt  staunch  ! — staunch  ! — I'd  deserve  to  find  thee  treacherous 
Could  I  suspect  thee  so.     Come,  I  will  stake 
My  all  upon  thee  ! " 

Compare  this  with  the  powerful  poetic  language  of 
Schiller : 

"— Und  du, 
Vertraute  Bogensehne,  die  so  oft 
Mir  treu  gedient  hat  in  der  Freude  Spielen, 
Verlass  mich  nicht  im  furchterlichen  Ernst ! " 

Tell  then  breaks  the  first  arrow  that  is  given  to 
him  because  it  is  blunt,  and  throws  away  the  second 
because  it  is  too  heavy  in  the  shaft.  As  in  Schiller, 
Tell  hides  a  second  arrow  under  his  vest,  with  which 
he  transfixes  Gessler,  after  he  has  succeeded  in  hitting 
the  apple.  The  whole  scene  is  drawn  out  to  a  tedious 
extent,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  dramatic  power. 


CHAPTER  X 

SELECT  POEMS  OF   SCHILLER  IN  ENGLAND 

In  treating  the  three  following  poems,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  typical  of  their  genre,  we  propose  to 
arrange  the  translations  in  chronological  order.  Our 
list  contains  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  translations 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  and 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  A  few  prose 
translations  which  are  of  no  value  have  been  omitted. 

I.— The  Song  of  the  Bell 

Poems  and  Translations  from  Schiller  (London  1821,  Anon.) 

This  translation,  according  to  the  preface,  was  begun 
solely  for  the  amusement  of  a  family  circle.  It  will 
not  be  found  worth  a  perusal,  being  slovenly  and 
puerile.  The  author  has  a  very  poor  knowledge  of 
German,  and  knows  little  or  nothing  about  versification. 

Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  Lord  Gower  (London  1823) 

This  version,  though  better  than  the  last,  is  in  no 
way  worthy  of  Schiller.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  original  the  metre  has  been  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  is  very  significant.  In  the  Meister- 
sprilche  each  verse  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
trochees,  the  diction  thus  acquiring  a  character  of 
firmness  and  energy;  this  expresses  most  appropri- 
ately the  serious  nature  of  the  work  which  is  being 
107 
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performed.  The  importance  of  this  has  not  been 
understood  by  Lord  Gower.  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  stanza : 

"Fest  gemauert  in  der  Erden 

Stent  die  Form,  aus  Lelim  gebrannt. 

Heute  muss  die  Glocke  werden, 

Frisch,  Gesellen,  seid  zur  Hand  ! 
Von  der  Stirne  heiss 

Binnen  muss  der  Schweiss, 

Soil  das  Werk  den  Meister  loben  ; 

Doch  der  Segen  kommt  von  oben." 

["  Through  yonder  clay,  at  close  of  day, 

The  molten  mass  shall  run  ; 
The  fashioned  bell  itself  shall  tell 

Our  weary  task  is  done. 

From  the  hot  brow 

The  sweat  must  flow  ; 
Our  master's  praise  shall  then  be  given 
The  blessing  yet  must  come  from  heaven."] 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  last  three  verses  are 
misunderstood.  The  translation  is,  on  the  whole, 
neither  poetical  nor  accurate,  and  does  not  give  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  original. 

Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  from  the  German  (1827) 

This  version,  which  is  by  J.  Page,  was  reprinted  in 
1828.     It  is  entirely  devoid  of  merit. 

Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems,  translated  by 
R.  Robinson  (1828) 

This  version  contains  some  very  fair  passages,  but 
is,  on  the  whole,  of  little  poetic  value.  Frequently  the 
translator  strays  very  far  from  the  original.     Compare  : 

9.  "  Zum  Werke,  das  wir  ernst  bereiten,"  etc. 

["  A  serious  work  when  we  prepare, 
It  well  deserves  our  serious  care. 
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And  sure  success  his  toil  attends, 
Whose  ear  to  prudent  council  lends, 
Then  what  our  feeble  powers  devise, 
Let  us  with  calm  reflection  scan  ; 
That  slavish  drudge  must  all  despise, 
Who  labours  on  without  a  plan."] 

Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  J.  Campbell 
(Edinburgh  1836) 

Though  tolerably  faithful,  this  translation  is  devoid 
of  all  poetic  spirit,  the  translator's  only  idea  of  poetry- 
being  to  find  rhymes.  On  almost  every  page  there 
are  passages,  the  meaning  of  which  the  author  fails 
to  grasp.  The  closing  verses  of  the  first  Meisterspriiche 
("  Von  der  Stirne  heiss,"  etc.)  have  been  rendered : 

"  Every  brow  must  glow, 
Down  warm  sweat  must  flow  ; 
Praise  be  to  the  artist  given  ; 
Still  the  blessing  comes  from  heaven." 

Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems,  translated  by  M.  Montagu 
(London  1839) 

In  his  preface  Montagu  lays  claim  to  fidelity, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  has  even  this 
recommendation.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
his  style : 

37.       "  Was  unten  tief  dem  Erdensohne 

Das  wechselnde  Verhangnis  bringt, 
Das  schlagt  an  die  metall'ne  Krone, 
Die  es  erbaulich  weiter  klingt." 

["  The  various  chances  Providence 

Brings  to  Earth's  Sons,  shall  here  unfold  ; 
Shall  by  the  brazen  tongue  be  told, 
And  spread  afar  the  intelligence."] 

The  rendering  "Providence"  for  "wechselnde  Ver- 
hangnis "  is  perhaps  the  most  inappropriate  that  could 
have   been   chosen.     "Des   Turmes   Glockenstube "  is 
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translated  "  the  steeple's  lofty  gorge,"  which  is  neither 
English  nor  poetry.  It  is  questionable  if  this  version 
has  even  a  glimmer  of  positive  merit. 

Lyrics  (including  The  Song  of  the  Bell),  translated  by 
J.  P.  Johnston  (1839) 

This  is  a  careful  version,  but  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  translator  has  failed  to  see  the  significance  of  the 
original  metre.  Although  this  rendering  contains  many 
fairly  respectable  passages,  absurd  verses  are  often 
found.     For  example : 

"  0  zarte  Sehnsucht,  susses  Hoffen,"  etc. 

["  0  tender  longing  !  soft  delight ! 
Bright  season  of  our  early  love  ! 
All  heaven  seems  displayed  to  sight 
The  earth  is  bathed  in  joys  above  ! 
Oh,  that  it  e'er  should  cease  to  charm, 
The  season  of  love's  first  alarm  ! "] 

A  Collection  of  Select  Pieces  of  Poetry  (including  The  Lay  of  the 
Bell),  by  G.  Maurer  (1840) 

This  rendering  can  show  scarcely  one  good  line. 

Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  T.  J.  Arnold  (London  1842) 
The  translator  says  his  main  object  has  been  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  ideas,  and,  as  far  as  the  idioms 
of  the  two  languages  would  permit,  to  give  the  very 
words  of  the  author.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
diction  is  neither  elegant  nor  poetical.  The  following 
passage  gives,  perhaps,  a  rather  too  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  whole : 

74.  "O  zarte  Sehnsucht,"  etc. 

["0  tender  yearning  !  O  sweet  hope  ! 

Of  love  the  golden  time  is  this  ; 
The  eye  doth  see  the  heavens  ope  ; 

The  heart  doth  revel  in  deep  bliss. 
Oh  !  that  it  ever  green  might  prove, 
That  beauteous  season  of  young  love."] 
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A  Selection  of  German  Poetry  (including  The  Song  of  the  Bell), 
translated  by  G.  H.  C.  Egestorff  (1844) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  this  translation,  as 
the  British  Museum  copy  has  been  lost. 

Minor  Poems  of  Schiller  (including  The  Song  of  the  Bell), 
translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale  (London  1844) 

In  his  preface  Merivale  points  out  that  he  has 
always  taken  care  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  metrical  form  of  the  original,  knowing  that  "  form  " 
is  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  and  that  the  soul  itself 
escapes  and  evaporates  in  the  transfusion  of  the  senti- 
ment into  another  shape  of  outward  vehicle. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  Meisterspriiche  he  has  frequently 
deviated  from  the  original  metre  where  there  is  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  In  line  2,  for  example,  he 
substitutes  iambics  for  the  original  trochees,  thus 
destroying  the  stately  effect  of  the  German : 

"  Stent  die  Form,  aus  Lehm  gebrannt." 
["  Of  sun-baked  clay  the  model  stands."] 

The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  very  faithful,  but 
the  author  has,  in  a  few  instances,  failed  to  bring  out 
the  proper  sense.  He  does  not  see,  for  example,  that 
the  following  is  a  conditional  sentence: 

"  Von  der  Stirne  heiss 
Rinnen  muss  der  Schweiss, 
Soil  das  Werk  den  Meiscer  loben." 

["  From  the  burning  brow- 
Must  the  sweat  drops  flow. 
Our  work  the  master's  skill  may  prove."] 

The  rendering  of  lines  37-40  is  weak : 

"  What  fates  the  womb  of  changeful  Time 

For  Earth-born  Man  may  yet  be  breeding, 
Loud  from  the  brazen  crown  shall  chime 

Through  many  an  age  to  age  succeeding." 
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The  change  from  the  third  person  to  the  second  in 
lines  50  and  following  ("  Denn  mit  der  Freude  Feier- 
klange,"  etc.)  is  unhappy.  Schiller  is  tracing  the  course 
of  a  human  life  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Merivale 
renders  the  first  nine  lines  by  an  apostrophe  to  the 
child,  thus  destroying  the  proportion  of  the  whole. 
The  last  six  lines  of  the  same  passage  are  admirable : 

"  Ah,  tender  longings  !  hopes  endearing, 

Love's  golden  prime  still  hovering  round  ! — 
Heaven  to  the  sight  unveil'd  appearing, 

The  heart  in  floods  of  rapture  drown'd. 
Ah,  might  it  ever  verdant  prove — 
The  sweet  spring-tide  of  youthful  Love  ! " 

The  description  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion are  rendered  with  considerable  ability.  The 
following  verses  are  the  weakest : 

350.   "Wo  rohe  Krafte  sinnlos  walten, 

Da  kann  sich  kein  Gebild  gestalten  ; 
Wenn  sich  die  Volker  selbst  befrein 
Da  kann  die  Wohlfahrt  nicht  gedeihn." 

["  When  untam'd  powers  chaotic  jangle, 
No  order'd  shape  can  disentangle. 
When  senseless  mobs  for  mastery  strive, 
No  commonwealth  may  hope  to  thrive."] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  translator  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  original,  and  his  version  has 
every  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  we 
possess  of  The  Lay. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  translated  by  Lord  Lytton, 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  Schiller's  Life  (Edinburgh  and 
London  1844).1 

Although  far  from  perfect,  this  version  shows  a 
mastery  of  the  ait  of  translation,  such  as  none  but 

1  See  Archiv.  f.  d.  St.  d.  Neueren  Sprachen  und  Litteraturen, 
xxvii.  Jahrgang  49  Band  (1872),  p.  270. 
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a  man  of  very  high  genius  could  possess.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  blemish  is  the  frequent  departure 
from  the  original  metre,  a  new  character  thus  being 
given  to  many  parts  of  the  poem.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Meisterspruche  each  verse 
consists  of  a  definite  number  of  trochees  which  give 
the  language  a  solemn  stateliness,  and  suggest  the 
speaker  to  be  a  man  of  calm,  calculating  and  resolved 
mind.  Bulwer's  Meisterspruche  give  quite  a  different 
impression.  Here  the  verses  usually  consist  of  trochees 
alternating  with  dactyls  and  anapaests.  The  result  is 
that  the  character  of  the  Master  appears  in  quite  a 
different  light. 

Again,  lines  152  and  following,  "Gott  bewahr'  das 
Haus,"  etc.,  which  is  merely  a  simple  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  work,  are  rendered : 

"  What  vapour,  what  vapour — God  help  us  ! — has  risen  ! 
Ha  !  the  flame  like  a  torrent  leaps  forth  from  its  prison." 

Lines  88-93  are  good,  but  the  effect  is  spoilt  by  the 

change  of  metre : 

"  Denn  wo  das  Strenge  mit  dem  Zarten,"  etc. 

["  For  still  where  the  strong  is  betrothed  to  the  weak, 
And  the  stern  in  sweet  marriage  is  blent  with  the  meek, 

Kings  the  concord  harmonious,  both  tender  and  strong  : 
So  be  it  with  thee,  if  for  ever  united. 
The  heart  to  the  heart  flows  in  one,  love-delighted  ; 
Illusion  is  brief,  but  Kepentance  is  long."] 

In    some    instances    Bulwer    has    failed    to    fully 
comprehend  the  meaning  of   the   original.     Take,  for 
example,  his  rendering  of  the  lines  37  and  following : 
"Was  unten  tief  dem  Erdensohne  "  etc. 

["  Whatever  Fate  to  Man  may  bring, 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  befall, 
That  metal  tongue  shall  backward  ring 
The  warning  moral  drawn  from  all."] 
H 
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According  to  Lytton,  the  bell  has  rung  to  us  the 
moral  which  we  are  to  draw  from  the  weal  or  woe  of 
our  fellows.  But  erbaulich  means  something  different. 
Schiller's  meaning  is  that  our  hearts  are  to  be  grave 
or  gay  according  to  the  fortune  of  others. 

Nevertheless  the  translation  contains  passages  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  original. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  successful : 

362.    "Freiheit  und  Gleichheit  !  hort  man  schallen,"  etc. 

["  Freedom  !  Equality  ! — to  blood, 

Rush  the  roused  people  at  the  sound  ! 
Through  street,  hall,  palace,  roars  the  flood, 

And  banded  murder  closes  round  ! 
The  hyaena-shapes  (that  women  were  !) 

Jest  with  the  horrors  they  survey  ; 
They  hound — they  rend — they  mangle  these — 

As  panthers  with  their  prey  ! 
Nought  rests  to  hallow — burst  the  ties 

Of  life's  sublime  and  reverent  awe  ; 
Before  the  Vice  the  virtue  flies, 

And  Universal  Crime  is  Law  ! 
Man  fears  the  lion's  kingly  tread  ; 

Man  fears  the  tiger's  fangs  of  terror  ; 
And  still  the  dreadliest  of  the  dread, 

Is  man  himself  in  Error."] 

Bulwer's  Song  of  the  Bell  was  published  again  in 
1865,  with  Retzsch's  fine  illustrations. 

Verse  Translations  from  the  German  (including  Song  of  the  Bell), 
by  W.  Whewell  (London  1847) 

The  translator  has  attempted  with  a  certain  amount 
of  success  to  reproduce  the  original  metre.  The  version 
is,  however,  of  little  value. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  R.  H.  A.  Martin 
(London  1849) 

In  the  Meistersjpriiche  iambics  are  substituted  for  the 
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original  trochees.     The  rendering  is  tolerably  faithful, 
but  the  style  is  very  prosaic. 

The  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring 
(London  1851.    Bonn's  series) 

Although  executed  with  great  care,  this  version  is 
not  entirely  free  from  errors.     Take,  for  example,  the 

lines  : 

13.       "  So  lasst  uns  jetzt  mit  Fleiss  betrachten, 

Was  durch  die  schwache  Kraft  entspringt ; 
Den  schlechten  Mann  muss  man  verachten, 
Der  nie  bedacht,  was  er  vollbringt." 

["  Let  us  observe  with  careful  eyes 

What  thro'  deficient  strength  escapes  ; 
The  thoughtless  man  we  must  despise, 
Who  disregards  the  thing  he  shapes."] 

We  have  noticed  before  (p.  114)  the  significance  of 
erhaulich  in  line  40.  Here  no  attempt  is  made  to 
interpret  the  meaning. 

Bowring  is,  of  all  translators  of  The  Lay,  the  most 
anxious  to  adhere  closely  to  the  original.  The  result 
is  not  always  happy. 

3.  "  Doch  der  Segen  kommt  von  oben." 

["Blessings  must  be  heaven-descended."] 
66.  "  Da  fasst  ein  namenloses  Sehnen,"  etc. 

["  A  nameless  yearning  now  appears 
And  fills  his  heart  ;  alone  he  strays, 
His  eyes  are  ever  moist  with  tears, 
He  shuns  his  brothers'  noisy  plays  ; "  etc.] 

The  following  very  beautiful  and  expressive  lines  are 
very  poorly  rendered : 

244.      "Von  dem  Dome, 
Schwer  und  bang, 
Tont  die  Glocke 
Grabgesang. 

Ernst  begleiten  ihre  Trauerschlage 
Einen  Wandrer  auf  dem  letzten  Wege." 
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["  Sad  and  heavy  from  the  dome 

Hark  !  the  Bell's  death- waitings  come, 
Solemnly  the  strains,  with  sorrow  fraught, 
On  his  way  a  pilgrim  now  escort."] 

Nor    is    the   rendering    of  the   following  lines  much 
better : 

318.  "Arbeit  ist  des  Burgers  Zierde, 

Segen  ist  der  Miihe  Preis  ; 
Ehrt  den  Konig  seine  Wurde, 
Ehret  uns  der  Hande  Fleiss." 

["  Blessings  are  our  labour's  guerdon, 
"Work  adorns  the  townsman  most ; 
Honour  is  a  king's  chief  burden, 
We  in  hands  industrious  boast."] 

There  are  few  spirited  passages  in  the  translation. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  from  Schiller  (Dublin  1857.    Anon.) 
We  need  only  say  of  this  translation  that  it  is  mere 
doggerel. 

Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  from  the  German  with 
other  Translations  (Norwich  1863.    Anon.) 

The  author  says  that  several  good  German  scholars 
have  considered  that  it  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
original  than  some  other  translations  have  done. 
These  "scholars"  must  have  been  very  extraordinary 
persons  indeed,  for  the  translation  is  almost  as  bad 
as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be. 

The  Lay  of  the  Bell  (and  Diver),  translated  by  J.  W.  Grant 
(London  1867) 

In  the  previous  year  Grant  had  translated  Lenore,1 
but  his  version  did  not  meet  with  a  very  favourable 

1  On  English  translations  of  Lenore  see  W.  W.  Greg's  able  article  in 
The  Modern  Quarterly  of  Language  and  Literature,  vol.  ii.  (August 
1899). 
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reception.  The  present  version  is  not  very  brilliant, 
although  the  author  has  evidently  some  talent  for 
versification. 

"  Denn  wo  das  Strenge,"  etc. 

["  When  tender  and  severe  cement — 
When  rough  and  mild  are  duly  blent, 

The  tones  are  mellow,  rich  and  true  ; 
Then,  ere  the  nuptial  knot  he  tie, 
Let  each  one  well  his  partner  try ; 

For  short  the  rapture — long  the  rue."] 

Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Henry  D.  Skrine  (Bath  1870) 

This  version,  which  was  printed  only  for  circulation 
among  friends,  is  absolutely  worthless. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  printed  privately  (1873.     Anon.) 

This  translation  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  last.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  worse  than  the 
opening  lines : 

"  Deep  embedded  in  the  earth 

The  clay -burnt  mould  is  set, 
To-day  the  Bell  must  have  its  birth — 

Comrades  to  the  work  well  met ! 
From  your  foreheads,  perspiration 

Must  in  streams  unstinted  flow  : 
Earn  the  master's  approbation — 

The  blessing  comes  not  from  below." 

Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  W.  H.  Furness  (with 
Illustrations  by  C.  Jaeger  and  A.  Mueller  (London  1874) 

The  chief  merit  of  this  rendering  is  that  the  author 
adheres  strictly  to  the  metre  of  the  original.  The 
version  is  on  the  whole  fairly  respectable,  but  impure 
rhymes,  like  the  following,  are  very  frequent :  "  brow — 
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flow,"  "  doing — flowing,"  "  ponder — render,"  "  bosom — 
blossom,"  "thrilling  —  unveiling,"  "also  —  two/ 
Example : 

"  Denn  wo  das  Strenge,"  etc. 

["  For  when  the  Strong  and  Mild  are  pairing 
The  Manly  with  the  Tender  sharing. 
The  Chord  will  then  be  good  and  strong. 
See  ye,  who  join  in  endless  union, 
That  heart  with  heart  be  in  communion  ! 
For  fancy's  brief,  Repentance  long."] 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Ballads.     Paraphrased  from 
Schiller,  by  A.  Mills  (London  1876) 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  render  the  words, 
but  only  to  convey  the  thought  of  Schiller.  As  a 
paraphrase  it  is  fair,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  substitute 
for  a  good  translation. 

The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  G.  B.  Holmes  (London  1877) 

Here  the  metre  of  the  original  is  very  closely 
adhered  to  throughout.  It  is  a  tolerably  faithful 
version,  but  somewhat  tame: 


'  0  zarte  Sehnsucht,"  etc. 


["  Sweet  Hope  and  thou,  0  tender  Yearning, 

Of  early  love  thou  Golden  Time  ! 
When  hearts,  life's  opening  heaven  discerning, 

Beat  wild  with  rapture's  joy  sublime. 
Ah  !  could  thy  bright  spring  only  prove 
A  green,  unfading  morn  of  love  ! "] 

The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  Andrew  Wood 
(Edinburgh  1789) 

This  rendering  contains  a  somewhat  lengthy  preface 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  a  very 
successful    translation;    the    style    is   tame,   and    the 
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metre  of  the  Meisterspruche  altered.     The  following  is 
one  of  the  best  passages : 

"  0  zarte  Sehnsucht,"  etc. 

["  0  tender  passion  !     0  sweet  hope  ! 
Oh,  first  love's  golden  time  is  this  ! 
When  to  the  eye  heaven  seems  to  ope 
And  the  heart  revels  in  its  bliss  ; 
Would  that  young  love's  delicious  day 
Might  still  continue  green  for  aye."] 

The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Translations,  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  (Edinburgh  and  London  1889) 

In  reading  this  translation  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  Martin  did  not  see  the  full  significance  of 
Schiller's  metrical  form.  This  is  almost  the  only 
blemish  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  most  success- 
ful rendering.  The  style  is  throughout  vigorous  and 
poetic,  and  retains  the  elegance  and  simplicity  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  original.  But,  as  in 
Lytton's  translation,  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  is 
lost  by  the  employment  of  a  different  metrical  plan. 
Here,  as  in  Lytton,  the  Meister  loses  the  character  of 
calm  confidence  and  seriousness  that  are  his  leading 
characteristics  in  Schiller.  Take,  for  example,  the 
closing  lines : 

"  Jetzo  mit  der  Kraft  des  Stranges 
Wiegt  die  Glock'  mir  aus  der  Gruft, 
Dass  sie  in  das  Keich  des  Klanges 
Steige,  in  die  Himmelsluft. 

Ziehet,  ziehet,  hebt ! 

Sie  bewegt  sich,  schwebt. 
F  r  e  u  d  e  dieser  Stadt  bedeute, 
F  r  i  e  d  e  sei  ihr  erst  Gelaute." 


Martin's    iambic    metre    gives    the    lines    quite    a 
different  character: 
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["  Now  tackle  to  the  ropes,  and  prize 
The  bell  up  from  the  pit,  that  so 
She  to  the  realm  of  sound  may  rise, 
High  up  aloft,  where  the  breezes  blow  ! 
Pull,  pull,  lads  !     See, 
She  waves,  swings  free  ! 
Joy  to  our  town  may  this  portend, 
And  Peace  the  message  be  she  foremost  forth  shall  send  ! "] 

Poems  (including  Song  of  the  Bell),  translated  by  E.  P. 
Arnold-Forster  (London  1901) 

The  translator  says  he  claims  no  more  for  these 
translations  than  that  they  are  a  tolerably  faithful 
rendering  of  the  original  poems  of  Schiller;  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  seize  upon  Schiller's  supposed 
meaning  and  clothe  it  in  language  of  his  own. 

As  regards  the  metre,  Arnold-Forster  has  followed 
Schiller's  form  pretty  closely.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  deviates  from  it.  Lines  21-24  lose  a  great  deal 
of  their  force  by  the  substitution  of  a  different  metre : 

"  Nehmet  Holz  vom  Fichtenstamme, 
Doch  recht  trocken  lasst  es  sein, 
Dass  die  eingepresste  Flamme 
Schlage  zu  dem  Schwalch  hinein  ! " 


vov 


["  Bring  the  logs  of  pine, 
Crisp  and  free  from  damp  ! 
The  fiery  tongues  confine 
Their  spreading  forces  cramp."] 

Like  many  of  the  other  translators,  he  frequently 
makes  use  of  iambics: 

153.         "  Rauchend  in  des  Henkels  Bogen 

Schiesst's  mit  feuerbraunen  Wogen." 

["  Into  the  curling  ears  the  stream 
Spouts  hissing  with  its  fiery  gleam."] 

It    is    rather    surprising    to   find    an  accomplished 
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scholar  like  the  translator  failing  to  see  the  meaning 

of  lines  5-8 : 

"  Von  der  Stirne  heiss,"  etc. 

["  From  the  burning  brow 
Honest  sweat  must  flow, 
Work,  ere  it  successful  prove, 
Needs  a  blessing  from  above."] 


Again  he  misinterprets  lines  13-14 : 

"  So  lasst  uns  jetzt  mit  Fleiss  betrachten, 
Was  durch  die  schwache  Kraft  entspringt." 

["  So  let  us  now  the  evils  scan 

Which  from  half-heartedness  arise."] 

The  rendering  of  the  following  lines  is  neither  good 
English  nor  good  sense : 

17.  "  Das  ist's  ja,  was  den  Menschen  zieret, 

Und  dazu  ward  ihm  der  Verstand, 
Dass  er  im  innern  Herzen  spiiret, 
Was  er  erschafft  mit  seiner  Hand." 

["  For  what  does  intellect  appeal, 
The  fairest  gift  that  man  commands, 
But  that  his  inmost  heart  should  feel 
For  the  creation  of  his  hands."] 


He  does  not  even  attempt  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
erhaulich  in  line  40.     The  famous  passage  beginning : 

"  Denn  mit  der  Freude  Feierklange,"  etc. 

is  very  well  rendered.     The  last  two  lines,  however, 
are  not  very  happy : 

"  0,  dass  sie  ewig,"  etc. 

["  Ah  !  could  they  last  for  ever  green, 
Those  days  of  early  love  serene."] 
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The  rendering  of  the  beautiful  passage  : 

"  Arbeit  ist  des  Burgers  Zierde, 
Segen  ist  der  Miihe  Preis  ; 
Ehrt  den  Konig  seine  Wiirde, 
Ehret  uns  der  Hande  Fleiss." 

is  one  of  the  least  successful  parts  of  the  translation  : 

["  No  right  man  from  trouble  winces, 
Blessings  round  true  labour  lurk  ; 
Dignity  suffices  princes, 
We  must  boast  our  handiwork."] 

The  passage  describing  the  revolutionary  scenes  is  very 
well  translated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  : 

"Gefahrlich  ist's  den  Leu  zu  wecken,"  etc. 

["  'Tis  perilous  the  lion  to  tease, 
Vindictive  is  the  tiger's  tongue, 
But  e'en  more  terrible  than  these 
Is  man  with  soul  possessed  of  wrong."] 

The  second  line  here  is  absurd,  and  the  last  weak. 

Everything  considered,  the  translation  has  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  and  contains  many  spirited  passages. 
It  is  questionable  if  Arnold-Forster  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  the  Lied — a  task  which  no  translator,  no  matter 
how  great  his  talent  may  be,  ought  to  neglect.  A 
rather  serious  mistake  is  that  the  Meisterspriiche  are 
not,  as  in  the  original,  printed  separate  from  the 
reflective  passages. 

The  Ballads  and  Shorter  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by 
Gilbert  Clarki  (London  1901) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  slovenly,  inelegant,  and 
careless  translations   of  a   great  work   that  we  have 
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seen.       The    whole    is    mere    doggerel.      Here    is    a 
specimen : 

9.     "  Zum  Werke,  das  wir  ernst  bereiten,"  etc. 

["  For  works  that  prepare  we  earnestly, 
An  earnest  word  must  so  fitting  be  ; 
If  good  discourses  then  attend, 
Then  flows  the  work  to  cheerful  end. 
So  let  us  now  with  diligence  contemplate 
What  doth  by  feeble  force  originate. 
Must  one  despise  the  foolish  man, 
Who  never  thinks  upon  his  plan."] i 


II. — The  Diver 

Poems  and  Translations  (London  1821) 
This  version  is  neither  accurate  nor  poetical. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  xxv.  (1829),   p.  778. 
The  Diver  (no  name) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  translator 
was,  for,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  this  version  has  a 
certain  amount  of  "go"  about  it  which  shows  the 
author  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  ability. 

The  stanza  beginning 

"  Und  es  wallet  und  siedet,"  etc., 
is  excellently  rendered : 

"  It  boiled  and  it  bubbled,  and  roared  and  hissed 
As  when  water  commingles  with  fire  ; 
And  to  heaven  uprolled  the  steaming  mist, 

And  flood  over  flood  rose  higher, 
As  if  never  exhausted  or  spent  it  could  be 
Till  the  depths  should  give  birth  to  another  sea." 

When    the    youth    comes    out    of     the    water    he 

1  The  last  translation  of  The  Song  is  by  G.  A.  Page  (London  1903). 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  see  it  till  these  pages  were  in  proof. 
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approaches  the  king  and  kneels  at  his  feet  ("Zu  des 
Konigs   Fussen  er   sinkt ").     This  is  rendered : 

"And  before  the  throne  he  bends  ; " 
it  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  the  throne  could 
have  got  to  the  top  of  a  rugged  cliff. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  almost  all  Schiller's 
ballads  there  is  a  central  idea  around  which,  so  to 
speak,  the  whole  revolves.1  In  the  poem  before  us 
this  idea  is  expressed  by  the  Diver  himself : 

"  Der  Mensch  versuche  die  Gotter  nicht " — 
in  other  words,  we  must  not  attempt  to   exceed  the 
bounds  set  for  us  by  the  gods,  otherwise  we  come  to 
destruction.     The  importance  of  this  idea  has  not  been 
grasped  by  this  translator. 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  v.  (1835),  p.  590.    The  Diver, 
translated  by  J.  C.  M. 

This  version  has  little  value,  being  tame  and  prosaic. 

"  And  it  seethes  and  it  roars,  it  welters  and  boils, 

As  when  water  is  showered  upon  fire, 
And  skyward  the  spray  agonizingly  toils, 

And  flood  over  flood  sweeps  higher  and  higher. 
Upheaving,  down-rolling,  tumultuously 
As  though  the  abyss  would  bring  forth  a  young  sea." 

Eraser's  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  (1837),  p.  229.     The  Diver,  translated 
by  Egerton  Webb 

The  words  of  the  original  are  reproduced,  but  of  the 
beauty  of  the  German  there  is  scarcely  a  trace.  The 
style  is  throughout  dull  and  uninspired. 

"  And  they  bubble  and  boil,  and  they  hiss  and  roar, 

As  when  water  with  fire  hath  met ; 
And  flood  over  flood  they  plash  and  pour, 

Till  the  broad  face  of  heaven  with  foam  is  wet. 
And  still  of  that  tempest  no  end  can  be — 
For  still  of  a  sea  is  born  a  sea." 

1  See  K.  Breul,  Schiller's  Lyrics,  The  Period  of  Maturity  [Modern 
Language  Quarterly,  vol.  i.,  November  1898,  p.  221). 
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Lyrics  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  translated  by  J.  Pym 
Johnston  (London  1839) 

Johnston  deviates  from  the  original  verse  form  in 
making  the  fourth  line  consist  of  only  three  feet.  The 
onomatopoeic  expressions  are  badly  rendered.  Words 
are  interpolated  in  almost  every  stanza  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  verse,  e.g. : 

"Wer  mir  den  Becher  kann  wieder  zeigen, 
Er  mag  ihn  behalten,  er  ist  sein  eigen." 

["  Whoever  alive 
Shall  return  from  the  deep  with  that  goblet  again, 
May  the  precious  gift  for  himself  retain."] 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale 
(London  1844) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  second  line  of  each  of 
Schiller's  stanzas  contains  only  three  feet,  whereas  all 
the  others  contain  four.  This  peculiarity  is  manifestly 
intended  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  There  is  some- 
thing wanting  which  one  must  fill  in  by  an  involuntary 
pause.  This  form  has  been  only  partly  followed  by 
Merivale.  The  chief  defect,  however,  is  that  the 
author  has  again  and  again  taken  the  greatest  liberty 
with  the  original — changing  and  amplifying  just  as 
suited  his  fancy.  Hence  it  not  surprising  to  find  the 
vigorous  style  of  Schiller  frequently  lost  in  the  English. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following : 

"  Und  der  Konig  zum  drittenmal  wieder  f raget : 
1  Ist  keiner,  der  sich  hinunter  waget  1 ' " 

["  Of  the  flower  of  mine  island — the  gallant  and  free, 
Is  there  none  that  will  venture  for  honour  and  me  V] 

"  Jetzt  schnell,  eh'  die  Brandung  wiederkehrt, 
Der  J  tingling  sich  Gott  befiehlt, 
Und — ein  Schrei  des  Entsetzens  wird  rings  gehort, 
Und  schon  hat  ihn  der  Wirbel  hinweggespult,"  etc. 
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[  "  Now,  now — ere  the  ebb  is  past  and  spent — 
His  perilous  task  must  begin  ; 
Each  eye,  for  a  moment,  is  downward  bent, 
And  each  breath  drawn  shuddering  in,"  etc.] 


The  central  verses  of  the  poem, 

"  Und  der  Mensch  versuche  die  Gotter  nicht 
Und  begehre  nimmer  und  nimmer  zu  schauen, 
Was  sie  gnadig  bedecken  mit  Nacht  und  Grauen,' 


Merivale  scarcely  attempts  to  translate : 

"  But  'tis  madness  to  visit  yon  regions  beneath, 
Which  the  Gods,  in  their  mercy,  have  hidden  from  men." 


The  boldness  with  which  he  introduces  lines  of  his 
own  is  at  times  almost  startling.     Compare : 

"  Und  warfst  du  die  Krone  selber  hinein 
Und  sprachst :  '  Wer  mir  bringet  die  Kron,' 
Er  soil  sie  tragen  und  Konig  sein' — 
Mich  geliistete  nicht  nach  dem  teuren  Lohn." 

["  And  hadst  thou  cast  in  thy  royal  crown, 

And  sworn  by  the  Saints  and  the  holy  Tree, 
'  Who  wins  it  shall  wear  it,  my  realm  is  his  own ' — 
That  diadem's  round  were  no  guerdon  for  me."] 

The  two  verses, 

"  Und  der  Konig  der  lieblichen  Tochter  winkt ; 
Die  f  iillt  ihn  mit  f  unkelndem  Wein  bis  zum  Rande  " 


are  expanded  into  four  : 

"  And  the  King's  fair  daughter,  who  stood  thereby, 
Receives  the  bright  cup  from  that  page's  hold  : 
She  fills  it  apace  with  the  grape's  purple  dye, 
Till  the  rich  foam  gleams  o'er  the  circling  gold." 
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The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  translated  by  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  (1844) 

Lytton's  rendering  of  The  Diver  is  one  of  the  least 
successful  in  this  collection.  We  shall  note  some  of 
the  chief  defects.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  metrical  structure  of  the  second 
verse  of  each  stanza.  This  peculiarity  Bulwer  has 
not  followed.     Compare : 

"  Und  ein  Edelknecht,  sanft  und  keck." 
["  Till  a  youth  with  an  aspect  unfearing  but  gentle."] 

"  Wie  wenn  Wasser  mit  Feuer  sich  mengt." 
["  As  when  fire  is  with  water  comuiix'd  and  contending."] 

In  the  Abgesang  Schiller  usually  employs  iambics 
mingled  with  anapaests,  which  give  these  verses  a 
certain  stately  character  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
idea  he  wishes  to  express.  Lytton  employs  the  more 
lively  unmixed  anapaestic  measure: 

u  Und  will  sich  nimmer  erschopfen  und  leeren, 
Als  wollte  das  Meer  noch  ein  Meer  gebaren." 

["  And  it  never  will  rest,  nor  from  travail  be  free, 
Like  a  sea  that  is  labouring  the  birth  of  a  sea."] 

A  characteristic  of  Schiller's  Taucher,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  Boddeker,1  is  that  objective  descrip- 
tion is  carefully  avoided.  We  are  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  spectators,  and  made  to  see  everything  as  it 
really  happens.  Bulwer,  on  the  other  hand,  describes 
objectively, 

"  Da  ergreift's  ihm  die  Seele  mit  Himmelsgewalt, 
Und  es  blitzt  aus  den  Augen  ihm  kiihn, 
Und  er  siehet  erroten  die  schone  Gestalt 

Und  sieht  sie  erbleichen  und  sinken  hin,"  etc. 

1  Archiv.  f.  d.  Stud.  d.  Neueren  Sprachen,  49  Band  (1872),  p.  270. 
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["  In  his  heart,  as  he  listened,  there  leapt  the  wild  joy — 

And  the  hope  and  the  love  through  his  eyes  spoke  in  fire, 
On  that  bloom,  on  that  blush,  gazed  delighted  the  boy  ; 
The  maiden — she  faints  at  the  feet  of  her  sire."] 

In  this  poem  Schiller  has  made  a  very  peculiar,  and 
at  the  same  time,  very  expressive  use  of  the  pronoun 
es.     In  the  concluding  verse  of  the  ninth  stanza, 

"  Und  es  harrt  noch  mit  bangem,  mit  schrecklichem  Weilen, 

it  is  uncertain  whether  he  means  the  anxiously  wait- 
ing spectators  or  the  seething  water.1  This  effect  is 
lost  in  the  translation: 

"  More  dread  and  more  dread  grows  suspense  in  its  fear." 

Again,  in  the  verse, 

"  Da  ergreift's  ihm  die  Seele  mit  Himmelsgewalt," 

there  is  an  air  of  mystery  introduced  which  heightens 
considerably  the  effect.     In  Bulwer  this  is  lost. 

"In  his  heart,  as  he  listen'd,  there  leapt  the  wild  joy." 

In  rendering  the  onomatopoeic  lines  Lytton  has 
not  always  been  very  successful.  Take,  for  example, 
the  verse : 

"  Und  hohler  und  hohler  hort  man's  heulen." 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  than  the  allitera- 
tion and  assonance  to  produce  on  the  mind  the  effect 
of  the  hollow  roaring  of  the  sea.  This  effect  is  wanting 
in  the  English : 

"Round  and  round  whirl'd  the  waves — deep  and  deeper  still 
driven." 

But  although  Bulwer's  translation  is  open  to  a  great 

1  See  Schiller's  Gedichte,  erlautert  von  H.  Viehoff,  vol.  ill. 
p.  15. 
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deal  of  hostile  criticism,  there  are  many  passages  of 
very  great  merit.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  stanzas: 

"  Und  es  wallet,"  etc. 

["  And  it  bubbles  and  seethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars, 

As  when  fire  is  with  water  commix'd  and  contending 
And  the  spray  of  its  wrath  on  the  welkin  up-soars, 

And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on,  never  ending. 
And  it  never  will  rest,  nor  from  travail  be  free, 
Like  a  sea  that  is  labouring  the  birth  of  a  sea."] 


The  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring,  1851 
(Bonn's  series) 

As  in  his  translation  of  The  Song  of  the  Bell, 
Bowring  adheres  with  great  care  to  the  original 
form.  This  version  is  worthy  of  much  praise,  although 
it  is  not  so  spirited  as  some  others — Lytton's,  for 
example.  The  diction,  too,  is  in  many  places  faulty. 
In  his  rendering  of  the  lines 

"  Der  Konig  spricht  es  und  wirft  von  der  Hoh,"  etc. 

the  words  "with  strong  might"  seem   to  have  been 
introduced  merely  to  form  a  rhyme: 

"  Thus  speaks  the  King,  and  he  hurls  from  the  height 
Of  the  cliffs  that,  rugged  and  steep, 
Hang  over  the  boundless  sea,  with  strong  might, 
The  goblet  afar  in  the  bellowing  deep,"  etc. 


The  words  "sanft  und  keck"  (line  20)  which 
describe  so  graphically  the  character  of  the  youth, 
are  rather  inadequately  rendered: 

"  [then  a  page]  with  a  modest  pride." 
geheimnisvoll,  in  line  47,  is   translated  secretly,  the 
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idea  of  mystery  that  Schiller  meant  to  convey  thus 
being  partly  lost : 

"  And  secretly  over  the  swimmer  brave 
Close  the  jaws,  and  he  vanishes  'neath  the  dark  wave." 

The  exquisite  effect  of  the  assonance  and  alliteration 
in  stanza  9  does  not  appear  in  the  English : 

"  O'er  the  watery  gulf,  dread  silence  now  lies, 
But  the  deep  sends  up  a  dull  yell, 
And  from  mouth  to  mouth  thus  trembling  it  flies  ; 

1  Courageous  stripling,  oh,  fare  thee  well ! ' 
And  duller  and  duller  the  howls  recommence, 
While  they  pause  in  anxious  and  fearful  suspense." 

Tlie  Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems  (including  The  Diver),  by 
M.  Montagu  (London  1854) 

This  is  a  wretched  performance,  and  the  account  the 
translator  gives  of  the  poem  is  even  more  contemptible. 
"We  are  quite  at  a  loss,"  he  says,  "without  seeming 
declamatory  or  affected,  to  express  the  pain — and 
still  more,  astonishment — that  we  felt  when  we  came 
to  this  far  worse  than  'most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.'"  He  proposes  to  alter  the  closing  lines 
in  the  last  stanza  but  one,  so  as  to  make  it  intro- 
ductory to  the  last ;  thus : 

"  XXVI 

"  Him  it  maddens — a  prize  all  so  precious  to  win  ; 
And  for  this — life  or  death — rushes  forth  to  plunge  in — " 


u 


XXVII 


"  But  here — ■  Hold  ! '  cried  the  King,  and  him  stayed. 
*  Thou'st  sufficiently  proved  me  thy  worth. 
I'm  content,  nor  would  more  !  well  already  assayed, 
Thou  art  noble  by  nature — whatever  thy  birth. 
Take  my  daughter  !  she's  thine  !  thou  hast  won  and  shall  wear ! 
'Tis  the  Brave — and  none  other — that  merit  the  Fair.'" 
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The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  and  The  Diver,  translated  by  J.  W.  Grant 
(London  1867) 

Some  of  the  best  parts  of  this  rendering  are  mani- 
festly imitated  from  Lytton.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  stanza: 

"  Now  it  seethes  and  bubbles  and  hisses  and  roars, 
Like  water  and  fire  together  contending, 
As  the  sweltering  spray  to  the  welkin  up-soars, 

And  flood  upon  flood  rushes  on  never-ending  ; 
And  it  never  exhausted  nor  emptied  can  be, 
As  if  the  big  ocean  would  bring  forth  a  sea." 

The  version  is  without  interest.  To  produce  a  really 
good  rendering  of  any  of  these  ballads,  two  things  are 
necessary,  viz. :  that  the  translator  should  be  a  poet, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  master  of  German. 
Grant  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Ballads  of  Schiller  :  No.  I.  The  Diver ;  with  notes  by  Rev.  F.  K. 
Harford  (London  1878) 

The  original  metre  is  here  tolerably  well  repro- 
duced, except  in  the  Abgesang,  where  he  makes  use  of 
anapaests.  Impure  rhymes  such  as  "gulph — mouth," 
"now — low,"  "shock — look,"  are  frequent. 

The  simple,  direct  sentences  of  Schiller  are  often 
rendered  by  somewhat  flowery  circumlocutions : 

"  1st  keiner,  der  sich  hinunter  waget  ?" 

["  Doth  no  man  dare  plunge  for  that  costly  prize  ? "] 

"  Und  ein  Edelknecht,  sanft  und  keck, 
Tritt  aus  der  Knappen  zagendem  Chor,"  etc. 

["  When  there  steps  forth  in  blushing  pride 
A  youth  from  the  squires."] 

It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  this  edition 
contains    also    the    German    text,    an    introduction, 
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extracts  from  letters  of   Goethe  to  Schiller  a  propos 
of  The  Diver,  and  very  copious  notes. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Translations  (including  The  Diver), 
by  Sir  T.  Martin  (1889) 

This  version  is  very  disappointing.  Some  of  the 
finest  passages  are  in  the  English  tame  and  uninspired. 
For  example : 

"  In  der  Tief  e  nur  brauset  es  hohl, 

Und  hohler  und  hohler  hort  man's  heulen." 
["  Far  down  hollow  moanings  were  heard  to  swell, 


And  hollower  grew  the  strange  moanings  they  heard.5'] 

Nor  is  the  original  metre  reproduced  : 

"  And  it  boils  and  it  bubbles,  it  hisses,  it  booms, 
As  when  water  meets  fire  and  together  they  rush." 

Again,  the  picture  is  not  made  to  pass  before  our 
eyes  as  in  the  German.  Like  Lytton,  Martin  describes 
objectively,  e.g. : 

"  Da  ergreif t's  ihm  die  Seele,"  etc. 

["  Then  his  soul  with  a  rapture  divine  was  flushed, 

Courage  flashed  from  his  eyes,  what  could  now  dismay, 
There  she  stood  in  her  beauty — he  looked — she  blushed, 
Then  grew  ashy  pale,  and  straight  fainted  away,"  etc.] 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  translation  worthy 
of  the  original. 

The  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by  E.  P.  Arnold-Forster 
(London  1901) 

This  is  a  spirited  version,  and  follows  the  metre  of 
the  original  more  closely  than  any  of  the  others.     The 
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style  is  animated  and  poetic,  and  viewed  as  a  whole 
must  be  regarded  as  very  successful.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  best  stanzas  : 

"  Drauf  der  Konig  greif  t  nach  dem  Becher  schnell,"  etc. 

["  Then  the  monarch  flung  the  cup  amain 

Into  the  whirling  sea  : 
'  Bring  me,5  he  cried,  '  the  goblet  again, 

And  I  dub  thee  knight  of  the  first  degree, 
And  this  very  day  thou  shalt  her  embrace 
As  thy  spouse,  who  now  pleads  with  such  earnest  grace.' "] 

But  in  spite  of  its  general  excellence  the  translation 

is   in   many  places   open   to   adverse  criticism.      The 

author  frequently  makes   changes  which  are  not  for 

the   better.      We   shall   give   a   few   instances.      One 

cannot  help  noticing  the  great  vividness  of  the  lines : 

11  Einen  goldnen  Becher  werf  ich  hinab, 
Verschlungen  schon  hat  ihn  der  schwarze  Mund." 

Here  we  can  imagine  we  see  the  king  hurling  the 
goblet  into  the  stormy  sea,  and  the  waves  closing  over 
it.     This  effect  is  not  preserved  in  the  English : 

["  A  golden  goblet  lies  buried  there, 
Above  it  the  waters  boil  and  hiss."] 

Again  the  concise,  graphic  description  of  the  cliff1 
on  which  the  king  is  standing — a  description  which 
is  indispensable,  for  the  sublimity  of  the  picture — has 
been  entirely  omitted  in  the  English.  Again,  what 
could  be  more  perfect  in  its  brevity  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  squire : 

"  Ein  Edelknecht  sanf t  und  keck." 
Forster  translates : 

"  'Till  a  noble  squire  and  proud." 
The  rendering  of  the  stanza 
"  Und  es  wallet  und  siedet  und  brauset  und  zischt,"  etc. 

1  "  Der  Konig  spricht  es  und  wirft  von  der  Hoh' 
Der  Klippe,  die  schroff  und  steil 
Hinaushangt  in  die  unendliche  See,"  etc. 
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is  one  of  the  weakest  in  the  whole  poem.  With 
Bulwer's  version  there  can  be  no  comparison.  Take, 
for  example,  the  last  two  lines  : 

Bulwer : 

"And  it  never  will  rest,  nor  from  travail  be  free, 
Like  a  sea  that  is  labouring  the  birth  of  a  sea." 

Arnold-Forster : 

"  — Yet  no  relief  : — and  it  seems  that  the  main 
Is  great  with  an  ocean,  yet  labours  in  vain." 

Again,  let  us  take  the  lines : 

"  Und  geheimnisvoll  liber  dem  kiihnen  Schwimmer 
Schliesst  sich  der  Rachen,  er  zeigt  sich  nimmer." 

This  feeling  of  awe  and  mystery  produced  in  our 
minds  by  the  raging  sea,  before  the  power  of  which 
we  are  helpless,  is  ever  present  with  us  throughout 
the  poem.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  idea  that 
the  poet  should  describe  the  motion  of  the  billows 
closing  over  the  young  swimmer  as  geheimnisvoll. 
Arnold-Forster  has  either  not  felt  this,  or  has  been 
unable  to  reproduce  it: 

"  The  cruel  jaws  close  over  their  prey, 
Th'  adventurous  swimmer  is  lost  for  aye." 

We  find  the  same  idea  in  the  lines : 

"  Der  Mensch  versuche  die  Gotter  nicht, 
Und  begehre  nimmer  und  nimmer  zu  schauen 
Was  sie  gnadig  bedecken  mit  Nacht  und  Grauen." 

The  poet  could  hardly  have  found  more  suitable 
words  to  describe  the  veil  of  mystery  covering  the 
sea  than  Nacht  und  Grauen.  The  translator  does  not 
even  attempt  to  render  them : 

"  And  never,  I  warn  you,  be  so  bold 
As  to  seek  what  the  Gods  in  their  mercy  withhold." 

The  exclamation  of  the  spectators  bidding,  as  they 
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thought,  a  last  farewell  to  the  Diver,  is  very  touching 
and  expressive : 

"  Hochherziger  Jungling,  fahre  wohl ! " 

The  fine  effect  is  not  conveyed  by  the  English : 
"  Noble  young  hero,  rest  in  peace." 

The  effect  of  the  alliteration  and  assonance  in  the  line 
"  Und  hohler  und  hohler  hort  man's  heulen," 

is  not  felt  in  the  translation : 

"  But  hoarser  and  hoarser  resounds  the  cry," 

In  one  or  two  places  the  translator  seems  to  have 
missed  the  meaning.  He  translates,  for  example,  the 
line, 

"  Und  konnt  Ihr  des  Herzens  Gelusten  nicht  zahmen," 
wrongly : 

"  And  if  your  keen  mind  further  knowledge  desire." 

Also: 

"  Da  buckt  sich's  hinunter  mit  liebendem  Blick." 

The  king's  daughter,  of  course,  is  meant ;  the  element 
of  vagueness  introduced  by  es  is  exquisite.  Arnold- 
Forster  does  not  understand  this : 

"  All  eyes  are  bent  down  to  the  Gulf  below." 

The  Ballads  and  Shorter  Poems  of  Schiller,  by  G.  Clarke 
(London  1901) 

Of  this  version  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  quite  as 
bad  as  the  same  translator's  Song  of  the  Bell. 

III.— The  Walk 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller,  by  J.  H.  Merivale  (London  1844) 
The  metre  forms  a  strange  mixture.     The  first  eight 
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lines  are  iambic  pentameters  (except  the  last),  rhyming 
crosswise. 

Then  follow  sixty  lines  of  iambic  pentameter  un- 
rhymed.  From  here  to  the  end  the  metre  is  the  classic 
hexameter.  Fifty  of  these  rhyme  thus  :  a,  b,  c,  b.  For 
example  : 

"  Harsh  springs  asunder  again  what  late  was  in  harmony  blended, 
And  what  is  equal,  alone,  now  with  its  equal  combines, 

Ranks  and  classes  are  formed  :  the  lordly  tribes  of  the  poplar, 
Rang'd  in  well-order'd  pomp,  spread  their  magnificent  Lines. " 

The  last  thirty-six  lines  are  iambic  pentameter  un- 
rhymed.  Short  lines  are  sometimes  scattered  among 
the  hexameters :  e.g. 

"  Borne  on  the  eloquent  page." 

The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  correct,  but 
it  lacks  the  freshness  and  strength  of  the  German. 
The  descriptive  portions  are  tolerable,  but  in  the 
reflective  parts  there  is  a  marked  straining  after 
effect. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  translated  by  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  (London  1844) 

This  translation  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction 
setting  forth  Schiller's  purpose  in  the  poem.  Bulwer 
remarks  that  no  one  has  ever  succeeded,  or  ever  will 
succeed,  in  rendering  The  Walk  into  English  melody. 
For  Schiller's  metre  he  substitutes  iambic  pentameter. 
Boddeker1  criticises  severely  Bulwer's  statement  that 
"the  true  beauty  of  the  composition  is  independent 
of  form :  consisting  of  ideas,  not  easily  deprived  of 
their  effect,  into  what  mould  soever  they  may  be 
thrown."  He  rightly  points  out  that  there  is  a 
certain   form  best  suited   for  a  particular  idea,   and 

1  Archivf.  d.  St.  der  Neueren  Slacken,  49  Band  (1872),  p.  270. 
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no  one  was  more  conscious  of  this  than  Schiller, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  always  most  careful  to  give  his 
ideas  the  form  which  was  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  required  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Bulwer's  translation  of  The  Walk  is  in  no  sense 
worthy  of  the  original.  The  freshness  and  beauty  of 
Schiller's  description  of  nature,  and  the  subjectiveness 
with  which  those  magnificent  rural  scenes  are  depicted, 
are  lost  in  the  English.  Sometimes  he  misunderstands 
Schiller.     For  example : 

65.  "Kegel  wird  alles,   und  alles  wird  Wahl  und    alles 
Bedeutung ; 
Dieses  Dienergefolg'  meldet  den  Herrscher  mir  an." 

The  Dienergefolg'  is,  of  course,  the  row  of  poplars, 
which,  like  a  retinue  of  servants,  announce  the  town ; 
the  latter  forms  in  a  manner  the  central  point  of  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature.  The  first  of  these  two 
verses,  which  is  so  important  for  understanding  the 
text,  is  omitted  by  Bulwer.     The  second  is  rendered : 

"  The  stately  train  proclaims  the  Ruler  nigh." 

The  spontaneous  joyousness  which  the  wanderer  feels 
at  the  aspect  of  nature,  is  so  rendered  as  to  give  quite 
a  different  impression.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
following : 

39.  "  Jene    Linien,    sieh !    die    des    Landmanns    Eigentum 
scheiden, 
In  den  Teppich  der  Flur  hat  sie  Demeter  gewirkt." 

The  freshness  of  these  lines  gives  place  to  a  kind  of 
sentimental  reflection  in  the  translation : 

"  Each  feature  that  divides  what  labour's  son 
Claims  for  his  portion  from  his  labouring  brother  ; — 
Broidering  the  veil  wrought  by  the  Mighty  Mother." 
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Bulwer  does  not  seem  to  have  a  clear  grasp  of 
Schiller's  thought  in  the  following  lines : 

59-60.   "  Aber  wer  raubt  mir  auf  einmal  den  lieblichen 
Anblick?    Ein  fremder 
Geist  verbreitet  sich  sclmell  iiber  die  f remdere  Flur." 

The  eyes  of  the  traveller  now  fall  on  the  town  where 
everything  has  been  prepared  by  man  on  definite 
principles.  Schiller  calls  this  spirit  fremd  because  it 
is  foreign  to  nature,  which  confuses  things  of  the 
most  different  classes.  The  English  rendering  is  any- 
thing but  clear: 

"  But  ah  !  what  steals 
Between  me  and  the  scenes  I  lately  saw — 
A  stranger  spirit  a  strange  world  reveals, 
A  world  with  method,  ranks  and  orders  rife — 
And  rends  the  simple  unity  of  life." 

Line  101  is  also  obscure  in  the  English  : 

"  Munter  entbrennt,  des  Eigentums  froh,  das  freie  Gewerbe." 

["  And  Trade's  great  intercourse  at  once  is  known 
Where  Freedom  guards  what  Labour  makes  its  own." 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  in  a  translation  which  is  in  every 
respect  so  far  behind  the  original. 

The  Walk  was  translated  by  Sir  J.  W.  Herschel  in 
the  original  metre,  and  printed  privately  in  1844  (?) 
This  version  is,  unfortunately,  not  procurable. 

The  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    London 
1874.     (First  edition  1851,  Bohn) 

The  translator  employs  the  original  metre  because  he 
thinks  that  a  metre  that  has  been  adopted  with  such 
success  by  the  German  poet,  cannot  be  entirely  unsuited 
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to  a  language  so  closely  allied  in  origin  and  construc- 
tion to  the  German  as  our  own.  He  believes  also  that 
there  is  a  growing  taste  in  this  country  for  the  classical 
metres.  Be  this  as  it  may,  most  people  are  agreed  that 
English  does  not  adapt  itself  to  this  form  of  versifica- 
tion, and,  to  quote  from  the  Athenceum  of  1844, "  when 
the  sentence  of  the  British  ear  is  against  it,  it  is 
useless  to  appeal."  What  is  most  remarkable  in  this 
version  is  the  strict  fidelity  to  the  original  which  he  has 
preserved  throughout.  It  is  almost  a  word-for-word 
rendering,  without  showing  any  signs  of  strain.  He 
rarely  or  never  misinterprets  the  German,  but  he  never 
attempts  to  make  the  meaning  clearer.  We  find  every- 
where the  same  words  and  the  same  order. 

143.  "  Ach,  da  reissen  im  Sturm  die  Anker,  die  an  dem  Ufer 
Warnend  ihn  hielten,  ihn  fasst  machtig  der  flutende 
Strom,"  etc. 

["  Ah !  in  the  tempest  the  anchors  break  loose,  that  warningly 
held  him 
On  to  the  shore,  and  the  stream  tears  him  along  in  its  flood, — 
Into  infinity  whirls  him, — the  coasts  soon  vanish  before  him, 

High  on  the  mountainous  waves  rocks  all-dismantled  the  bark  ; 
Under  the  clouds  are  hid  the  stedfast  stars  of  the  chariot, 

Nought  now  remains, — in  the  breast  even  the  God  goes  astray. 
Truth  disappears  from  language,  from  life  all  faith  and  all 
honour 
Vanish,  and  even  the  oath  is  but  a  lie  on  the  lips, 
Into  the  heart's  most  trusty  bond,  and  into  love's  secrets, 
Presses  the  sycophant  base,  tearing  the  friend  from  the  friend."] 

Bowring  is  evidently  not  quite  clear  about  the  exact 
meaning  of  Dienergefolg'  in  line  66,  for  he  translates  : 

"  'Tis  this  uniform  plan  points  out  the  Kuler  to  me." 

The  Poems  of  Schiller,  translated  by  E.  P.  Arnold-Forstbr 
(London  1901) 

Like  Bowring,  Arnold-Forster  has  adopted  the  elegiac 
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metre  of  the  original,  and  with  considerable  success. 
There  is  nowhere  any  sign  of  carelessness  ;  the  magnifi- 
cent diction  of  Schiller  has  been  admirably  imitated 
throughout.  Although  fidelity  to  the  original  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  this  rendering,  we  may 
note  a  few  cases  where  the  author  has  not  fully  grasped 
Schiller's  precise  meaning,  or  has  rendered  a  little  too 
freely. 

4.  "  Und  den  frohlichen  Chor,  der  auf  den  Asten  sich  wiegt." 

The  Chor,  of  course,  refers  to  the  singing  of  the  birds 
in  the  branches.     Arnold-Forster  translates  : 

"  Hail  the  melodious  air  sighing  the  branches  among." 
33.  "  Endlosunter  mir  seh'ich  den  Ather,  ubermir  endlos,"etc. 

Of  this  line  Schiller  wrote  to  Humboldt :  "  Dass  der 
ganze  Hexameter  zwischen  den  beiden  endlos  einge- 
schlossen  wird,  macht  hier,  wo  das  Unendliche  vorgestellt 
wird,  keine  iible  Wirkung."  No  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  this  effect  in  the  English : 

"  Both  at  my  feet  and  above  I  gaze  on  the  limitless  ether." 

16 "  mit  zweifelndem  Flugel 

Wiegt  der  Schmetterling  sich,"  etc. 

["  Slowly  the  butterfly  floats,  poised  on  ambiguous  wing."] 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  ambiguous  wing. 

46.  "Auf  dem  ebenen  Strom  gleiten  die  Flosse  dahin." 

["  And  the  rafts  glide  by  down  the  immaculate  stream."] 

We  have  noted  before  (p.  138)  the  signification  of 
fremd  (line  59).     Forster  wrongly  translates : 

"  A  spirit 
All  unknown  to  me  spreads  o'er  the  alien  plain." 
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Again,  in  line  148  : 
"  Bleibend  ist  nichts  mehr,  es  irrt  selbst  in  dem  Busen  der  Gott.3' 

Viehoff1  interprets  "der  Gott"  by  "conscience," 
Bellermann2  "a  noble  feeling."  Forster  translates 
wrongly : 

"  Nothing  abides,  and  doubt  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  God." 

1  Schiller's  Gedichte,  erlautert,  Stuttgart  1872,  p.  100. 

2  Schiller's  Gedichte,  Leipzig  und  Wien  1895,  p.  131. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  great  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  England  towards  German 
literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  In  the 
former  period  those  who  proposed  to  pass  judgment 
on  German  writings  were  not  only  for  the  most  part 
distinctly  hostile  to  German  literature,  \  but  were 
very  often  ignorant  of  the  German  language  itself. 
Judging  from  the  reviews  of  the  time,  it  is  evident 
these  writers  had  no  idea  that  German  literature 
contained  anything  of  higher  value  than  the  tales 
of  horror  which  had  been  so  often  and  so  badly 
translated  into  English.  The  position  of  German 
literature  in  England  at  the  present  day  is  very 
different.  There  are  now  very  few  literary  critics  in 
this  country  who  are  not  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Germany,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  their  attitude  towards  these 
is  friendly  and  appreciative.  Among  the  writers  to 
whom  German  study  in  England  owes  most,  the  names 
of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  and  Thomas  Carlyle 
stand  out  pre-eminent.  However  erroneous  and  crude 
the  work  of  the  former  may  be,  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  that  it  gave  the  English  public  some 
knowledge  of  what  German  literature  really  was,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  criticism  of  a  more  scholarly 
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character.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  Carlyle  to 
German  literature,  so  much  has  already  been  written 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  here.1 
He  was  certainly  the  first  British  critic  who  was  able 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  place  of  German  literature 
among  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  he  did  more 
than  any  other  writer  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  this 
literature  among  his  countrymen. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
Schiller  at  the  present  day  is  one  of  indifference.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  England 
has  contributed  a  considerable  amount  to  Schiller 
literature.  With  regard  to  biography  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  show,  although  we  not  unnaturally .  still  lag 
far  behind  Schiller's  own  country.  The  first  biography 
of  Schiller  published  in  this  country  was  Carlyle's 
famous  Life,  a  work  upon  which  Goethe  himself 
bestowed  the  highest  praise.  It  is  still  well  worth  a 
perusal,  although  it  is,  in  point  of  biographical  detail, 
somewhat  out  of  date.  But  the  literary  criticism 
which  it  contains  is  excellent,  and  a  study  of  it  is 
still  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Schiller.  Other 
biographies  are  those  of  Sime  and  Nevinson,  both 
of  which  are  very  useful,  and  contain  some  good 
criticism.  The  best  Life  of  Schiller  which  we  possess 
in  English  has,  however,  appeared  in  America  —  the 
work  of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas.  This  is  a  most 
admirable  book  ;  the  biography  is  entirely  trustworthy, 
and  the  criticism  of  Schiller's  works  both  profound  and 
well  reasoned. 

With  regard  to  literary  criticism,  besides  what  has 

1  See,  for  example,  H.  Kraeger — Carlyle's  Stellung  zur  deutschen 
Sprache  und  Litteratur  (in  Anglia,  xxii.  [1899],  pp.  145-342). 
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appeared  in  our  various  periodicals l  and  in  the  works 
just  mentioned,  attention  must  be  called  to  an  excellent 
little  book  by  Professor  J.  G.  Eobertson,  entitled  Schiller 
after  a  Century  (London  1905).  This  treatise  may  be 
regarded  as  our  most  important  contribution  to  Schiller 
Centenary  literature. 

As  for  Schiller's  works,  we  now  possess  translations 
of  most  of  them,  although  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done.  We  still  require  a  good  translation  of  Die  Braut 
von  Messina,  and  new  versions  of  some  of  the  other 
dramas  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Of  the  poems 
there  is  as  yet  scarcely  one  uniformly  first-class 
rendering.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  trans- 
lator of  Schiller's  poetical  works  will  be  not  only  a 
poet  of  a  high  order,  but  a  scholar  competent  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  original,  and  to  repro- 
duce, as  far  as  possible,  the  original  metre. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Schiller  Centenary  of 
1905  was  celebrated  throughout  Great  Britain.  In 
most  of  our  cities,  and  in  almost  all  our  universities, 
celebrations  were  held  and  addresses  delivered. 
Articles,  too,  giving  an  account  of  Schiller's  work, 
appeared  in  nearly  all  our  great  Dailies. 

Considering  the  attention  given  to  Schiller  in  our 
schools,  and  the  serious  critical  study  of  his  works 
pursued  at  our  larger  universities,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  country  will  in  the  near  future  furnish 
still  more  valuable  contributions  to  Schiller  literature 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

1  See  K.  Breul,  Schiller's  Lyrics:  The  Period  of  Maturity  (in 
Modern  Quarterly  of  Language  and  Literature,  November  1898 
and  April  1899). 
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English  Translations  and  Editions  of  Schiller's 
Dramas  and  Poems1 

(/  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  those  translations  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  procure) 

A.— DEAMAS 

I.  DIE  RAUBER  (1781) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  A.  F.  Tytler  (Lord  Woodhouselee),  London  1792.     Second 

edition,  corrected  and  improved,   1795.     Fourth   edition, 
1800. 

2.  Translated  and  altered  from  the  German,  as  it  was  performed 

at  the  Brandenburgh  House  Theatre,  1798.     London  1799. 

3.  W.  Render.     London  1799. 

4.  B.  Thompson.    London  1800  (in  vol.  v.  of  the  German  TJieatre). 

5.  Bohn.     London  1849  (and  in  subsequent  editions). 

(6)  Editions 
None 

II.   DIE  VERSCHWORUNG  DES  FIESKO  (1783) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  G.  H.  N(oehden)  and  J.  S(toddart).     London  1796. 

2.  [Sir  G.  C.  D'Aguilar.]    Dublin  1832. 

3.  Translator?    London  1841. 

1  See  the  excellent  bibliographies  in  Breul's  editions  of  Schiller's  dramas 
(Pitt  Press  series)  ;  also  J.  P.  Anderson's  bibliography  in  Nevinson's  Life 
of  Schiller.  The  lists  of  English  editions  given  here  are  based  largely  on 
those  of  Breul. 
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4.  No  name  in  British  Museum  Catalogue.     By  Planche  ?    (See 
Goedeke's  Grundrisz,  vol.  v.2  p.  171.)    London  1850. 

(6)  Editions 
None 

III.   KABALE  UND  LIEBE  (1784) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  ?  (See  p.  36.)    London  1795.     Another  edition,  London  and 

Leipzig  1796.     Second  edition,  London  1797. 

2.  M.  G.  Lewis  (entitled  The  Minister).    London  1797.     Second 

edition,  1798. 

3.  Bohn.     London  1849. 

4.  T.  C.  Wilkinson.     London  1884. 

(6)  Editions 
None 

IV.  DON  CARLOS  (1787) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  [G.  H.  Noehden,  J.  Stoddart.]    London  1798. 

2.  [Symonds  ?]    London  1798. 

3.  Benjamin  Thompson.     London  1801  (in  vol.  v.  of  the  German 

Theatre). 

4.  ?    London  1822. 

5.  J.  W.  Bruce.     Mannheim  1837. 

6.  J.  Towler.     Carlsruhe  1843. 

7.  C.  H.  Cottrell.     London  1843.     Second  edition,  1844. 

8.  R.  D.  Boylan.     London  1847. 

9.  T.  S.  Egan.     London  1867. 
10.  A.  Wood.     Edinburgh,  1873. 

(b)  Editions 
None 

V.  WALLENSTEIN  (1800) 

(a)  Translations 
i.  Wallensteins  Lager 

1.  [Lord  F.  L.  Gower.]    London  1830. 

2.  ?    (In  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  [1836]  p.  721ff.) 
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3.  J.  Churchill.     First  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  1846.     Afterwards 

in  Bohris  Standard  Library. 

4.  Edward  Thornton.     Frankfort-on-the-Main  1854. 

5.  T.  Wirgmann.     London  1871. 

6.  Sir  Theodore  Martin.     (In  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

February  1892.) 

ii.  Die  Piccolomini  and  Wallensteins  Tod 

1.  S.  T.  Coleridge.     London  1800.     2  vols  (frequently  reprinted 

in  Coleridge's  Works,  and  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library). 

2.  [G.  Moir.]    Edinburgh  1827. 

3.  C.  G.  N.  Lockhart.     Edinburgh  and  London  1887. 

iii.  Die  Piccolomini  alone 
1.  W.  R.  Walkington.     London  1862. 

iv.  The  Whole  Play 

1.  J.  A.  W.  Hunter.     London  1885. 

2.  *  E.  Stanhope  Pearson.     Dresden  1886. 

3.  Bohn's  Standard  Library.    London,  Bell  &  Sons.     (Lager  by 

Churchill ;  rest  by  Coleridge). 

(6)  Editions 

1.  C.  A.  Buchheim.     London,  Whittaker  &  Co.,  1863  (and  in 

subsequent  editions). 

2.  H.  B.  Cotterill.     London,  Macmillan,  1887  (Lager  only). 

3.  'W.  H.  Carruth.     New  York,  Holt  &  Co.,  1894. 

4.  K.  Breul.     2  vols.     Cambridge  University  Press,  1894  (and  in 

subsequent  editions). 

5.  C.  A.  Eggert.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1904  (5  ?)  (Tod  only). 

6.  M.  Winkler.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1901. 


VI.   MARIA  STUART  (1801) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  J.  C.  M[ellish].    London  1801.    (Reprinted  in  Bohn's  Standard 

Library.) 

2.  H.  Salvin.     London  1824. 

3.  [Anne  Trelawney.]    Devonport  1838. 

4.  E.  L.  Percival.    Munich  1839. 
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5.  W.  Peter.     Heidelberg  1841. 

6.  F.  A.  Kemble.     London  1863. 

7.  L.  White.     London  1882. 

(6)  Editions 

1.  A.  Bernays.     London,  Parker  &  Son,  1855. 

2.  M.  Meissner.     London,  Thimm,  1872. 

3.  V.  Kastner.     London,  Bell  &  Sons,  1875  (and  in  subsequent 

editions). 

4.  M.  Forster.     London,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1883. 

5.  J.  L.  Bevir.     London,  Rivingtons,  1887. 

6.  C.  Sheldon.     London,  Macmillan,  1888. 

7.  L.  A.  Rhodes.     Boston,  U.S.A.,  Heath  &  Co.,  1894. 

8.  E.  S.  Joynes.     New  York,  Holt  &  Co.,  1894. 

9.  C.  A.  Buchheim.     Oxford  University  Press,  1895. 

10.  K.    Breul.     Cambridge    University    Press,  1893.     Revised 

edition,  1897. 

11.  H.  Schoenfeld.     London,  Macmillan,  1899. 

12.  M.  Miiller  and  C.  Wenckebach.     New  York,  Ginn  &  Co., 

1905  (?) 

VII.   DIE  JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS  (1802) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  J.  E.  Drinkwater  (Bethune).     London  1835.     Reprinted  in 

Specimens  of  Swedish  and  German  Poetry.    London  1848. 

2.  Egestorff.     London  1836. 

3.  N.  J.  Lucas.     Bremen  (printed)  [1841]. 

4.  E.  S.  and  F.  J.  Turner.     London  1842. 

5.  W.  Peter.     Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1843. 

6.  Anna  Swanwick.     London  1843. 

7.  [H.  Thompson.]     London  [1845]. 

8.  L.  Filmore.     London  [1882]. 

9.  Patrick  Maxwell.     London   1889.    (Prologue  and  first  two 

acts  only.) 

(b)  Editions 

1.  J.  Gostwick.     London,  Macmillan,  1883. 

2.  W.  Wagner.     London,  Whittaker,  1885. 

3.  B.  W.  Wells. 
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4.  C.   A.   Buchheim.     Oxford   University  Press,   1893  (and  in 

subsequent  editions). 

5.  W.  Humphreys.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1898. 

6.  A.  B.  Nichols.    New  York,  Holt  &  Co.,  1900  (?). 

VIII.   DIE   BRAUT  VON  MESSINA  (1803) 
(a)  Translations 

1.  G.  Irvine.     London  1837. 

2.  A.  Lodge.     London  1841.     Third  edition,  1863. 

3.  E.  Allfrey.     London  1876. 

(6)  Editions 
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i  Dr  Breul  is  at  present  preparing  an  edition  for  the  Pitt  Press  seriea. 
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